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ISSUES IN 
TION 


L. Hutchinson 


Patricia Kuhl instructs a beginner in proper grip position. 
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Better Performance, Consistent Liveliness and Unvarying 
Uniformity Are Actually Built Into These Balls! 


The highest quality yarns that money can buy are first thoroughly seasoned 
for weeks in storage where the temperature and humidity are carefully 
controlled ... then precision wound under constant tension in accurately 
air-conditioned quarters to insure a firm and resilient ball, smooth of 
surface and free of soft spots. 


Extra select, matched horsehide covers are then hand-sewn by experienced 
craftsmen. Critical inspection through every phase of production guarantees 
the size, shape and weight required by the exacting standards set by the 
Official Rules Committee of Professional Baseball. 


No ball is better made, none will out-perform, this favorite from sandlot 
to major league. . .“‘Baseball’s Best Baseball!”’ 
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Cink Conte’ 


“The Finest In The Field!” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « CHICAGO 


How can | convi /eaA about gym suits? 


How often have you wondered and searched for an idea that 
would impress the PTA with the importance of physical educa- 


tion... 
... and the significance of the uniform, girl’s gym suit in its role 


as a training aid? 


Help—at last! 


Help is here... and it’s in the form of a “take-home” folder 


carrying both these vital messages to parents: 





—On page 1... a compelling challenge to parents, on the need for 
physical education. 


—Pages 2 and 3 point up the role of the uniform gym suit in encouraging 


participation, hygiene standards, functional designing and value. 


(Page 3 has a perforated coupon, which each girl returns, requesting 


signed parental approval and cooperation in your program. Extra cou- 





pon space provided for you to further localize by imprinting some special 


message for home readership.) 


There’s absolutely no “advertising” in this folder. By design 
and phraseology, “commercialism” is absent. At last here’s some 


really dramatic action-getting help for your program. 


Fill out the coupon to request as many folders as you can use— 
they're free. Or request several for consideration with your 


Principal and other interested department heads. 





er I _Title___ 
E.R. MOORE CoO. 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois Send _____ “take-home” folders, featuring the physical education 
phone GRaceland 7-3600 message, and the role of the uniform gym suit for girls. 
268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
phone EVergreen 3-2801 school 





MOORE or CALIFORNIA school address 


(Successors to Cop & Gown Company of California) 
1641 N. Allesandro Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
phone DUnkirk 7-3205 phone 





city 
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Super-Strength 

Multi-Ply Carcass 

e Sharper pebbled “Grip-Grain” 
cover 

e Flex- and pressure-resistant 
extra-deep molded seams 

e Latex-impregnated fabric 
layers 

e Extra-tough non-leak butyl 

bladder 

















Construction features 
cross-lapped -fabric layers, with 
equal tension at all points. This 
exclusive Pennsylvania tech- 
nique, like that used in plywood 
manufacture, assures maximum 
carcass strength. 





With super-strength, cross-lapped carcass and equal tension prin- 
ciple, Pennsylvania basketballs combine top-quality materials and 
superior craftsmanship—RESULT— Your best buy for every use, 
from playground to gym class to Varsity court. 


e Better bounce—no “dead spots” because bladder can’t 
wedge through cross-lapped fabric plies 
e No lumps—ball never gets “out of round” 


e Sharper, aerodynamically spaced pebbling gives truer 
flight —easier controlled passing and dribbling. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION - AKRON, OHIO 


















April 7-11 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Hotel 
Statler, N.Y. C. 

April 10-13 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Sher- 
aton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 12-14 
Midwest Assn. for Physical Education of 
College Women, McCormick's Creek State 
Park, Spencer, Ind. 

April 13-16 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

April 15-18 
Athletic Federation of College Women, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

April 21-26 
Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

April 23-27 
International Conference, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 24-27 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Rainbow Hotel, Great Falls, Mont. 

April 28-May 4 
Mental Health Week 

May 15-18 
National Conference on Education for Lei- 
sure, Woodner Hotel, Wash., D. C. 

June 7-8 
American College of Sports Medicine, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Barbizon, New York 
City. 

June 16-19 
AAHPER Presidents-elect Conference, 
Wash., D. C. 

June 30-July 6 
Centennial Convention, National Education 
Association, Philadelphia 

July 15-20 
The Third Congress of the International 
Association of Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women, Bedford College for 
Women, London, England. 





AAHPER 
60TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
March 30 - April 3, 1958 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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BALL BOY 








the amazing new automatic 
ball-throwing machine 


SLASHES TENNIS TRAINING TIME 
INCREASES PRACTICE BENEFITS 
CREATES EXTRA INCOME FOR 


COURT OR CLUB 





















COMPLETELY SAFE — 
EASY TO USE 


Ball Boy was developed by a professional tennis teacher 
who sought, for many years, a reliable and practical 
method of improving teaching techniques for individual 
and group instruction. 

Ball Boy is easily set up and operated . . . safe enough 
and simple enough for a child to handle. Mounted on 
wide rubber tires, Ball Boy cannot damage lawn or court. 





Ball Boy is available in three models: 
WATER-POWERED, ELECTRIC-POWERED, AND BATTERY-POWERED. 
AN ECONOMICAL RENTAL PLAN IS OFFERED. 


PRICES START AT $260. 


BALL BOY 


551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


proce 


: ee : et a 

Here’s the machine that automatically and accurately 
throws as many as 40 balls — at five second intervals — 
to a player across the court. Ball Boy is readily controlled 
on the player’s side of the court by a handy remote foot 
switch. Its direction and speed can be varied to simulate 
any return in any position. Models of Ball Boy in actual 
use have proved their ability to stand up under constant, 
punishing wear. 

Ideal for individual or group instruction, Ball Boy lets 
the teacher stand right next to the student, where he 
belongs — eliminating the fatiguing chore of hitting balls 
to the student. By letting the player concentrate on the 
stroke, Ball Boy quickly leads to the visible improve- 
ment that insures the success of any teaching program. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 
SHORT ORDER 


Not only does Ball Boy build more interest in the game, 
but it can provide a valuable source of additional revenue 
for any club or court when it is made available to players 
on a rental basis — by the hour or by the hopper of balls. 
With Ball Boy in use no more than five hours per day — 
for just thirty days — at a rental charge of $2.00 an hour 
. .. income would total $300 . . . a minimum amount for 
any active club. 


For complete information, mail this coupon now 


BALL BOY 551 FIFTH AVENUE 
YES, I am interested in Ball Boy. 


() Please send me complete information without 
obligation on my part. 


[-j] Please send me an order blank. 
My Name 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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An Outstanding and Thor- 
ough Revision of a Popular 
Short Hygiene Text 


Meredith's 
-| SCIENCE FF 
OF HEALTH 


New Third Edition 














by 
Warren H. Southworth 


University of Wisconsin 


and 


Arthur F. Davis 


Pennsylvania State University 
@ Ready in April @ 


This new revision retains Meredith’s 
forward-looking philosophy and the 
basic organization of the previous two 
editions, but has many new topics. A 
new 8-page color atlas of human 
anatomy makes the sections on anat- 
omy and physiology more meaning- 
ful. New information on cancer, al- 
coholism, heart disease, and the use of 
narcotics has been added, as well as 
such new topics as radioactive fallout, 
chemical and biological warfare, eye 
hygiene and TV, and emergency ac- 
tion to save lives. There is a strong 
emphasis on mental health, and a 
broad coverage on personal health. 


. .. also by Arthur F. Davis & 
Warren H. Southworth 


Meredith's 
-| HYGIENE — 


Fifth Edition 
906 pages, $6.75 














A widely used college textbook on 
physical, mental and social health 
from personal and public aspects. 
Emphasis is placed on personal hy- 
giene and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual for protecting and promoting 
his own health and that of others. 














| Send for copies on approval bed 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

























About the 
AUTHORS 


e Fred J. Bowman is President of Wil- 
son Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, IIl. 

e Ames A. Castle is AAHPER Sports 
and Industrial Relations Executive, 6972 
N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Il. 

e Greyson Daughtrey is Director of 
Health and Physical Edueation in the 
Norfolk (Va.) City Schools, School Ad- 
min. Bldg., Bank and Charlotte Sts. 
e Dr. Kenneth J. Doherty jis Associate 
Professor and track coach at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and director of the 
Pennsylvania Relays. He is author of 
Modern Track and Field (Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 1953), and of a forthcoming 
book, Track and Field Champions in 
Action. 

e Dr. Lucille F. Hill is Principal of 
the Buckman School, Portland, Oregon. 
She is co-author of the book Physical 
Education in the Elementary School 
(Henry Holt, 1957). 

e Dr. John L. Hutchinson, chief ad- 
visor, Inter-Division Program of Ree- 
reation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is AAHPER Vice-President 
for Recreation. 

e Patricia A, Kuhl js a teacher of girls 
physical education in the Great Neck 
(N. Y.) Senior High School. She has 
written on golf for the NSGWS Goide. 
e Emily K. Landrum js Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Va. 

e Margaret S. Large is an Assistant 
Professor at Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo. She is active on the col- 
lege’s conservation, camping, and out- 
door education committee. 

e Eleanor Mayer js teacher of Girl’s 
Physical Education at Island Park 
(N. Y.) Publie School. Martha Haver- 
stick is Assistant Professor of Physical 
Edueation at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park. She has written for 
the NSGWS Track and Field Guide. 

e Simon Podair js Borough Director 
of Health Services, New York City De- 
partment of Health, 295 Flatbush Ave. 
Ext.. Brooklyn 1, New York. 

e Diane Scholer is a physical educa- 
tion major in the School of Education, 
New York University. 

e Dr. Sheldon S. Steinberg is Assistant 
Professor of Health Education, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale. 

e Thomas William Taylor is an Assis- 
tant Professor at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, where he teaches swimming, 
health, and first aid, and supervises 






















practice teachers. * 








TEACH 
GOLF 


e Simple 
e@ Practical 


e@ Economical 
with the new 







JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


\ x 3-5-7-9 IRONS 


SIMPLE 

. . . because you only need this 
one club for every shot in the 
game. It’s easier for the student 
to learn and become accustomed 
to the length and weight of just 
one club. 


PRACTICAL 

. . easier storing and no main- 
tenance problem. The “adjusta- 
ble” does everything a set of 


clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL 

. . now more schools can afford 
to teach golf with a low initial 
investment. The “adjustable” 
provides more equipment at a 
fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED 

. .. it’s durable and precision 
made for years of satisfactory 
service. Clubhead is guaranteed 
for 5 years. 





SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 











Teacher and student purchases need 
not go through the school records, if 
remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands 
who now enjoy better golf this easy 
way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
305 Oakbrook Road 
HINSDALE, ILL. 
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OUR COVER 

GOLF instruction is becom- 
ing increasingly popular in 
high school — for both boys 
and girls. Read our lead ar- 
ticle for hints on starting a 
golf program in your school 
(p. 8). Photo by Art Ziff, 
student photographer, Great 
Neck (N. Y.) High School. 
IN THIS ISSUE 

ARTICLES on track and 
field are featured — for men 
and women (pages 10 and 
17). Also, don’t miss the tips 
on buying equipment and or- 
dering early (pages 22 and 
24). Our center spread de- 
scribes an outstanding health 
and physical education pro- 
gram in a city school system. 
A GLANCE AHEAD 
OUTDOOR activities will be 
featured in May-June, with 
a symposium on outdoor re- 
creation facilities. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 (6th St, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Health Education 


Health Education Project Sketches 
Presented at AAHPER Convention, Chicago, March 27, 1956 


Developing Communicative Skills Through College Health 
| EE ES Sheldon S. Steinberg 


Effective Field Teutaing & in Community ‘Health Simon Podair 


Physical Education and Athletics 


What! No Golf? Patricia Kuhl 
Training for Modern Running ___ 1 Ken Doherty 


On Your Mark, Get Set, Go! 
Eleanor Mayer and Martha Haverstick 


Tuck Float Skills for Beginning Swimmers 


Thomas William Taylor 
NCAA Concerned with Youth Fitness : 
Buyer, Beware! = =: aw Ames A. Castle 
Order Your Equipment Early _ ‘She Fred J. Bowman 


The Problem-Solving Method in Teaching Team Sports 
Emily K. Landrum 
The Human Dance—A Study in Dance 2 ee for Physi- 
cal Education Teachers ae Diane Scholer 
Make Golf Simple for the Beginner... Jack D. Adler 
Improve Your Dance Program by Sharing with Others—Part 
Il. Increasing Student Dance Interest Through Interaction 
. Committee Report 

British Physical Education Through American Eyes 

Charlotte Lambert 
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University of Colorado 
Department of Physical Education 


Men and Women 


SUMMER SESSION 1957 
First Term — June 14 to July 20 
Second Term — July 22 to Aug. 24 


SHORT TERM COURSES— 
July 1 to July 19; July 22 to August 9 


COURSES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


GRADUATE WORK leading to the degree Mas- 
ter of Science; Master of Education; Doctor 
of Education. 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK leading to the de- 
gree Bachelor of Science. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


INTENSIVE COURSE IN 
RECREATION— July 22 to August 9 
Philosophy and Administration of Recrea- 
tion, 
Jay B. Nash, Former Head, Department of 
Physical Education, New York University. 


COACHES CLINIC—June 17 to 21. 
Football, Basketball, Track and Field. 


COURSES IN DANCE— 
June 17 to July 20 


Modern Dance Techniques, Pearl Lang, 
Professional Dancer, and Company. Also 
courses in Dance Composition, Western 
Square and Round Dance, Ballroom 
Dancing. 


MOUNTAIN RECREATION— 


Steak Fries, Bus Drives, Weekend Outings, 
and Other Recreational Features. 


VISITING LECTURERS 

David K. Brace, Professor, University of 
Texas; Hollis F. Fait, Assistant Professor, 
University of Connecticut; Joseph Giallom- 
bardo, Instructor, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois; Pearl Lang, Professional 
Dancer and Teacher, New York City; 
Mains, Assistant Professor, University of Wy- 
oming; Jay B. Nash, Retired Professor, New 
York University; Alvin Pettine, Supervisor of 
Elementary Physical Education, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, Public Schools; Frank Sills, Associate 
Professor, State University of Iowa; Kathryn 
Young, Head, Department of Girl’s Physical 
Education, Tucson High School. 


Marjorie 


Write Now for Summer Session Bulletin: 
Director of the Summer Session, Macky 311 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 














Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear Eprror: 

I wish to submit the enclosed game 
for your consideration in the How We 
Do It section of the Journau. The game 
has been used successfully in the Sacra- 
mento City Schools and I have adapted 
it to provide for use in some of the 
major sports. 

I use the looseleaf games to assist 
classroom teachers in our school and find 
them invaluable: 

M. JEANNE BARTEL! 
Girls Physical Edueation 
Elementary School 
Carmichael, Calif. 
Contributions to our How We Do It section 
are always welcome. A How We Do It Game 
Book of the best games published in the 
JOURNAL is available (see page 74). 


Dear Eprror: 

It takes a long tme for the JourNAL 
to reach us. I have just read an article 
in the number for March 1956, “Lumey 
Sticks,’ by Joy Garrison and Lily 
Doren. The game deseribed is quite 
clearly derived in recent times from one 
of the Maori Stick Games. 

How long these stick games have been 
in New Zealand is not known. They 
have been observed here for at least 
100 years, and there is no other game 
form in the South Pacifie Islands from 
which they seem to derive. The first 
Maoris arrived here by canoe probably 
about 1350. 

The present tunes used to accompany 
the games are presumably modern. The 
few old Maori chants that remain are 
very different from modern Maori songs. 

The tune given in the article is de 
rived from one of four tunes used in 
that particular game. The tune as used 
in New Zealand is given below. The 












lel 
E Kol “TA NGA (aon: ) 
(mA Keo AY cow Tay OH HE coy TANGA (PHonenc) 
a > > > > > > > > 
MA KOE KAUTEO HI Koi TA NGA 


likeness is obvious. The words given in 
the article are distorted Maori words. 
The proper words I give with the musie, 
also a rather loose translation supplied 
by a Maori musician. All the tunes used 
for the stick games can be obtained on 






Columbia record DO 57 and Parlophone 
A 3026, as well as one tune used for 
finishing the game on Columbia DO 58. 
With regard to the actual playing of 
the game, there are many slight varia- 
tions and many possible patterns of 
passing. It is important when throwing 
the sticks to throw them so that their 
long axis remains vertical. In the photo 
graph with your article the sticks are 
more horizontal than vertical. I enclose 
a photograph of Maoris playing these 
games in school, which show how vertical 
the stick should be kept. It is also easier 
to play the game kneeling than sitting 
this is shown in the picture too. The 
sticks used in New Zealand are gen- 
erally about 14 in. long and 1 in. to 
1, in. thick. 





My guess is that your authors picked 
up these games from someone several 
persons removed who had learned them 
from a New Zealander. New Zealand 
Scouts and Girl Guides have always 
taught these games as part of our cul- 
ture at jamborees and_ international 
camps and this has been one of the 
main sources of dissemination. The 
physical education profession over the 
last 15 years has done a great deal 
to preserve and collect various forms ot 
Maori games, and I am in the process 
of preparing a book on these. There are 
several other variations of the stick 
game and many interesting hand games. 
The late Fred Cozens and his colleague 
at Berkeley, Florence Stumpf, were 
very interested in such games and had 
an article in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 
Oct. 1947. There were some inevitable 
errors about the playing the games in 
this article and I had the pleasure of 
teaching Fred Cozens and Florence 
Stumpf one of these games later. When 
in Canada in 1955, I met Lumey Sticks 
in British Columbia. Where the idea 
“Lumey” came from I cannot imagine. 
There is no 7 in the Maori language. 
The Maori name for the game is either 
Tititorea or Te Rakau. 

Puitie A, SMITHELLS 

Director, School of Physieal Edueation 

University of Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
Dear Epiror: 

The January issue of the JouRNAL 
on facilities is excellent! 
JoHn H. SHAW 
Director, Men’s Teacher Edueation 
Program in Physical Edueation 
Syracuse University * 
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ILLE SLUGGER BATS 


for Baseball & Softball 


Send for your ready reference Catalog of the 1957 Louisville Slugger 
Bats ready now. Illustrated in full color. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, DEPT. J 
































What! No 


Golf ? 


Golf belongs in the high school 
physical education program 


by PATRICIA KUHL 


Senior High School, Great Neck, New York 


parton the leisure-time sports 
interests of adults today and 
you will find that golf ranks high 
with all ages and both sexes. Yet 
this sport is one of the most neglected 
in the high school physical education 
program, 

We give lip service to the idea 
thet one major objective of physical 
education is to encourage and pro- 
vide skills for leisure-time sports 
with carry-over value into adult life. 
Why, then, do only a few of the 
high schools in America teach golf 
for girls? 


ALIBIS 
The usual alibis for not teaching 

golf are: 
1. Lack of a convenient golf course for 
school use. 

2. Equipment too extensive and too ex 
pensive. 

3. A basie insecurity econeerning the 
teaching of group golf. 

4. A feeling that golf should be taught 
only by professional golf instructors 

to individuals or to small groups. 


“I'll never forget it—two hundred yards 

and straight down the middle. A bee 

stung me at the top of my backswing.” 
Reprinted by Special Permission of 


The Saturday Evening Post, © 
copyright 1951 by the Curtis Publishing Co. 


FINDING FACILITIES 


Let’s look at the first alibi: no 
local golf course for school use. The 
ideal situation is one in which a 
course is available for use when stu- 
dents have learned the fundamental 
swing, tried putting, and developed 
driving. Unfortunately, few teach- 
ing conditions are ideal, so this need 
not be a reason for omitting golf in 
our program. 

Instead of saying what we can’t 
do, why not be positive and say 
what we can do? Student interest 
in golf can be motivated in high 
school physical education 
Golf intramurals can be scheduled, 
if you have available tumbling mats, 
practice balls, and a few clubs. After 
using this equipment for the instruc- 
tion of the fundamental swing, a 
eanvas golf cage for hitting balls is 
an asset. What then? 


classes. 


If there is no putting green avail- 
able, soup cans can be sunk into the 
ground somewhere on the athletic 
field for a putting lesson. The group 


ean then be taken to a nearby golf 


driving range for several practice 
sessions. 

Golf filmstrips, available from the 
Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St.. 
Chicago 4, Ill, will aid in under- 
standing golf fundamentals,  eti- 
quette, and the ‘‘know-how’’ on the 
course. Mimeographed sheets should 
be given to students to explain the 
use of clubs, rules, etiquette, and to 
give general information. 

At this point, students should be 
encouraged to get out on a golf 
course, ‘‘on their own’’ 
or parents who know the game. A 
field trip for an afternoon of golf 
ean be planned. 
thusiasts among the faculty will be 
glad to accompany the group, so that 


with friends 


Usually golf en- 








each foursome will include an ex- 
perienced golfer. 


EXPENSE NEGLIGIBLE 

The second excuse offered is that 
of equipment being too extensive and 
too expensive. The expense of initi- 
ating golf is negligible in comparison 
with most other sports. Many stu- 
dents can borrow clubs (a driver, #4 
or 5, #7 or 9, and a putter) from 
friends and parents. These can be 
supplemented with second-hand 
clubs from a local country club. At 
no cost, old tumbling mats can be 
used instead of cocoa mats and rub- 
ber driving mats. Practice sponge 
balls can be obtained at 60c-$1.00 
per dozen, and second-hand golf balls 
are available for approximately 
$2.00 per dozen. When sufficient 
funds are available, a canvas golf 
cage can be purchased for $30-$35. 

Compare these costs with archery : 
target—$11, bows—$5, arrows—$#4, 
plus expenses of target faces, stands, 
armguards and finger tabs; or with 
basketball at a cost of $17 per ball. 
Or compare it with the cost of $40 
for one table for table tennis. 

Zach school should build up a 
supply of golf equipment which in- 
eludes mats, clubs, balls, a canvas 
cage, and putting devices. This can 
be done over a period of a few years 
at far less cost than for most sports 
already established in the program. 
Thus, expense is not a valid reason 
for excluding golf in 


programs. 


high school 


REAL REASON 

The real reason why golf is not 
taught in high schools is a basic in- 
security on the part of instructors 
concerning golf teaching. No compe- 
tent teacher familiar with tech- 
group instruction need 
feel any qualms about starting group 
golf. 

Teaching the fundamentals of golf 
for leisure-time enjoyment is the 
primary high school 
golf. The instructor should readily 
admit that she is not a golf expert, 
if that is the case. The help of pro- 
fessional golf 


niques . of 


objective of 


instructors can be 
sought when students attain a suffi- 
cient degree of ability and interest. 
Our job is not to train golf cham- 
pions, any more than champions in 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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— Light enough for a girl to carry—weighs 

hool only 25 pounds—approximately one- 
third the weight of comparable iron 
equipment—half the weight of a wood 
standard with cast iron base. 

-_ Eliminates rolling or dragging heavy, 
> aims cumbersome standards with the danger 
‘tors of marring highly finished floors. 

— Very sturdy top-quality construction. 
ech- Cast aluminum base and 2%%"” O.D. 
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SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
3544 DE KALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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Modern 


Training for 
Running 
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The rhythm of running. 


by KEN DOHERTY 


Track Coach and Director of Pennsylvania Relays 
University of Pennsylvania 


Illustrations from 


author’s fort! 


k, “‘Track and Field Champions in Act 


O THE casual observer, training 

for modern running appears to 
be concerned only with record break- 
ing and to ignore human health and 
judgment. Consider a Zatopek who 
trains the year round, six and even 
seven days a week. Not only does he 
cover some 15 or more miles daily 
but about half of this distance is run 
at ‘‘sprinting’’ speeds. He likes to 
begin and end his workouts with five 
200 meter dashes interspersed with 
jogs of about 200 meters in length. 
Some might this alone as 
providing an adequate workout. But 
in between these ‘‘sprints’’ Zatopek 
inserts as many as forty 400 meter 
runs at less than 65 seconds each, 
separated by about two minutes of 
restful jogging. 


consider 


Just a year ago, the writer noted 
every step taken by Gordon Pirie 
during a workout in Toronto. After 
30 minutes of preliminary work 
(about four miles), he ran a single 
mile in 4:11.8. After 20 minutes of 
jogging, (about three miles), he ran 
a second mile in 4:15.9. After 20 
minutes of jogging (about three 
miles), he ran a third mile in 4:18.8. 
The workout ended with 20 minutes 
of restful jogging and was followed 
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the next day with work of compara- 
ble severity. 


TRAINING BACKGROUND 

Such ‘‘inhuman’’ 
seem to be organically destructive 
and beyond all sanity. Yet modern 
coaches are certain that our training 
programs today are more soundly 
constructed upon scientific health 
principles than ever before. If men 
are exposed to greater strains than 
formerly, it is because modern medi- 
cine and modern research have given 
the green light to such efforts. 


workouts may 


Critics are too quick to consider 
the effects of Zatopek’s workouts 
upon an ordinary American school 
runner. They fail to realize that 
have a background 
of some 15 years of developmental 
training, that the climb to such high 
achievement levels has been made 
eradually, with less strain upon the 


such workouts 


person as a whole than is experi- 
enced by the average American cross- 
country runner. The latter is often 
asked to compete at from two to five 
miles with only two or three weeks 
of training preceded by some two 
months of no running at all. 
Contrast this with accepted EKuro- 
pean practice of running the year 








round and of six months of training 


before the first competition. In 
speaking or writing of their training 
systems, European trainers (Swed- 
ish, Russian, English, German, Fin- 
nish) place primary emphasis upon 
such principles as ‘‘enjoyment,’’ 
‘individualized training,’’ ‘‘gradu- 
al development,’’ ‘‘organically 
healthful and mentally invigorat- 
ing,’’ and ‘‘medical control of train- 
ing.’ 

Space does not permit a full justi- 
fication of the bases of modern train- 
ing but perhaps three points can be 
partially developed. First, modern 
training for running is medically 
sound and organically healthful ; see- 
ond, it is based upon realistic con- 
cepts of human fatigue; third, it 
permits world class achievements in 
competitive running without  by- 
passing the basic tenets of amateur- 
ism. 


MEDICALLY SOUND 

Modern training methods, such as 
‘*Fartlek,’’ and ‘‘interval training,’’ 
are not the product of extremists. 
On the contrary, they have devel- 
oped in Europe through the com- 
bined efforts of coaches, athletes, and 
research workers in sports medicine. 
Coach Waldemar Gerschler of the 
University of Freiburg, Germany, 
will not accept responsibility for the 
men who apply to him for advice 
from all over the world unless they 
can come to him for a complete ex- 
amination within his department of 
sports medicine of all those medical 
and psychosomatic factors that are 
relevant to performance. From time 
to time they must return for a check- 
up, not so much to prevent over- 
training or destructive results as to 
‘aid the athlete to move on to new 
levels of achievement. Progress may 
reach a plateau from which better 
performances only by 
changing the approach to training. 


ean come 

Destructive effects are no longer 
a primary concern because, first, ad- 
vancement is made gradually and 
reasonably, and second, because men 
trained in sports medicine now ac- 
cept the truth of such statements as 
that of Ernst Jokl, M.D.: ‘‘The nor- 
mai heart is invulnerable to the de- 
mands and stresses of physical exer- 
cise and athletic training. This state- 
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ment is unqualified. . It applies 
to every kind of muscular effort... . 
Healthy adolescents, healthy women, 
and healthy old men can indulge in 
as much physical activity as they 
like.’”! 

The critical words in Dr. Jokl’s 
statement are ‘‘normal’’ and 
‘‘healthy.’’ We must be sure that a 
‘‘normal’’ heart and a ‘“‘healthy’’ 
individual from a mental-emotional- 
physical standpoint are present be- 
fore we can proceed with certainty. 
Twenty-five years of coaching have 
convinced the writer that over-all 
emotional or social instability in a 
competitive situation is as poten- 
tially harmful to an athlete as is 
physical weakness. Dr. Jokl 
speaking, of course, of training and 
strenuous without 
the complications of competition. 
Further, we must be sure that no 
infectious diseases during the train- 
ing period have weakened the ath- 
lete’s capacity to resist the strains 
of fatigue. 


was 


exercise per se, 


then its control of training in sports 
will be a practical, helpful, and 
warmly welcomed procedure. In the 
meantime, we must depend upon the 
health examination and the principle 
of gradual development for safety 
and optimum progress. 

Assuming then a normal and 
healthy organism, modern training 
believes that there are no known lim- 
its to either the amount or the in- 
tensity of running of which men are 
capable. A careful review of the 
past 50 years of improvement in en- 
durance running, of ‘‘new’’ 
and special training techniques ad- 
vocated by the world’s 


systems 


greatest 
common 
clusion: by running the year round 
for many both the amount 
and the intensity of training can be 
raised to seemingly limitless levels 
and yet developed so gradually as to 
minimize the strains upon the run- 
ner. 

Year-round running does not mean 
that one must become a narrow fa- 


coaches, reveals one con- 


years, 








SPORTS MEDICINE 

Unfortunately, medical supervi- 
sion, to say nothing of medical con- 
trol of sports, is not possible in the 
United States today. American med- 
ical schools do not include a depart- 
ment of sports medicine through 
which all doctors can gain a better 
understanding of the value of exer- 
cise and sports and some can find a 
life-time field for specialization. 
When positive health and fitness be- 
come a major concern of medicine, 


*Ernst Jokl, M.D. ‘‘The Heart of the 
Athlete,’’ Journal of Health-Physical Edu 
cation-Recreation, Nov. 1955, pp. 22-23. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





Ron Delaney, Villanova ‘57, Olympic Cham- 
pion in the 1500 meter run—3:41.2. His best 
time in the mile run is 3:59. 


natic. The extreme tensions of com 
petition call for some form of bal 
ancing activity and relaxation. This 
attitude 
toward training. On the contrary, it 


in no way suggests a lax 
suggests the most difficult self-disci 
pline of all: to know how much is 
The 


man who can do this, maturely and 


enough and when to say no 


independently, will have a similar 
maturity toward and to 


wards its hardships and disappoint 


running 


He’ll be a relaxed and tough 
competitor who has a distinct ad 


ments. 


vantage over any self-absorbed rival 


whose will-to-win has been worn 


away by his own inner tensions 


REALISTIC CONCEPT OF FATIGUE 
The second point to be developed 
here is that modern training is based 
upon a realistic understanding of 
human endurance and fatigue. The 
September 1956 issue of the JouRNAL 
featured several excellent articles on 
physical fitness. One of the best of 
these, ‘‘ What is Physical Fitness ?,’’ 
by C. H. MeCloy* described the fol 
lowing qualities as being essential to 
(1) a high hereditary qual- 
ity of the vital organs, (2) a lack of 
pathological functioning of the vital 
organs, (3) good hygienic habits and 
a lack of bad hygienic habits, (4) 
adequate endurance as an outcome 


fitness : 


of greater strength, a greater capil 
lary bed, improved cireulo-respira 
tory functioning, and greater adapt- 
ability of the autonomic 
system to fatigue. Modern coaches 
ean take satisfaction in 
that today’s training 


nervous 


realizing 
methods are 
based upon just such an approach 
to both total and specific fitness. 

To a marked degree Dr. C. H. Me- 
Cloy’s article is consistent with a 
recently published Russian book, 
The Training of an Athlete, by Ni- 
kolai Osolin.* One needs only to ob 
serve the personnel of the Russian 
Olympic teams to realize their cer- 
tainty that specific fitness is most 
effective when based upon sound 
hereditary and all-round fitness, and 

(Concluded on pages 71-72 

“C. H. McCloy, ‘‘What is Physical Fi 
ness?’’ Journal of Health-Physical Educa 
tion-Recreation, Sept. 1956, pp. 14-15, 38 

3Nikolai Osolin, The Training of an 
Athlete, Berlin: Sportverlag, 1954, 275 pp 











Play is important to children and adults, 
and it cannot be left to chance 


by LUCILLE F. HILL 


Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


Photos courtesy Dept. of Instructional Materials, Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 


LAY IS ONE of the outstand- 

standing phenomena of man’s 
behavior. It is a universal trait. In 
all cultures and as far back as can 
be ascertained by recorded history, 
man has played. Play is an activity 
which is participated in by all age 
groups. 

Why does man play? Various 
theories have been advanced: The 
Excess-Energy theory of Schiller- 
Spencer; the Relaxation theory ad- 
vanced by G. T. W. Patrick; the In- 
stinct theory as advanced by Groos; 
the Recreation theory as emphasized 
by Guts Muths; the Recapitulation 
theory of G. Stanley Hall. 


DRIVE TO BE ACTIVE 


But man does not play for one 
reason only; he plays for many rea- 
sons. The human organism needs 
vigorous exercise in order to function 
properly. This is particularly true 
of the young. They have the energy, 
the desire, and the drive to be ‘‘on 
the go and to be doing things.’’ This 
drive is more than excess energy, be- 
cause children will keep going even 
while ill or tired. 

Children also have the drive to 
gain new experiences. They have 
tremendous curiosity which will drive 
them beyond the excess-energy point. 
They will move in order to experi- 
ence the sensation of moving. They 
go from one activity to another in 
their desire to do many things. Their 
attention spans are short, but then, 
of course, all time is relative. What 
may seem a short time to an adult 
will seem a long time to a child. In 
each activity, a child can assimilate 
just so much at a time. It is then 
necessary for him to move to some- 
thing else. He will return to his for- 
gotten activity at a later date. When 
he does return, he will be a changed 
child, because he will have added 
new experiences in the meantime. 


12 


When a baby starts to walk, he 
will insist upon walking just for the 
sake of walking. It is a fascinating 
activity and he gurgles his delight. 
Children run for the joy and free- 
dom of running; the speed and the 
thrill of changing from one place to 
another; the thrill of accomplish- 
ment; of doing it for oneself—all by 
oneself. Later on the baby will use 
walking, and the child will use run- 
ning as means to an end and not as 
ends in themselves. 


EXPERIENCE 


As soon as the child arrives on this 
earth, his education as an individual 
begins. He must become acquainted 
with himself and his total environ- 
ment. There is exploring to do. 

What is the wind that moves the 
trees: the sun which rises and sets; 
the rain on the roof; the snow that 
turns the world white? How does 
the dust in the road feel on a hot 
summer day? How does the dust 
turn to mud? What happens when 
I discover that this mud can be used 
to make mud cakes and mud pies, 
pots, pans? It is his curiosity, his 
needs to see, hear, feel and taste 
which determine his activities in 
play. It is the child, endeavoring to 
gain experience upon his level, which 
is the basis for his play. He is able 
to experience many activities which 
he as an adult will be called upon to 
do. His play is his way of learning 
to live. 


ACHIEVEMENT AND RECOGNITION 
Play presents opportunities for 
accomplishment so that the desire 
for achievement and individuality 
may be satisfied. ‘‘I play first base!’ 
is a sign of individuality and the 
sign of recognition from associates 
that one has the attributes of a first 
baseman. Even though the team 
loses the game, there is always the 
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satisfaction of a ‘‘good hit,’’ a ‘‘good 
eatch,’’ or a ‘‘good out.’’ One of 
the joys of play is the fact that the 
individual may always start anew. 

The desire for achievement and 
recognition can be aided through 
play without the penalty of failure. 
The salesman who does not get his 
orders may be in danger of not mak- 
ing his quota thereby losing his job. 
A poor game does not mean a poor 
future. Success in play is not a sub- 
stitute for success in business, but 
it does serve as a revitalizing agent. 


CHANGE OF PACE 

Life is built upon rhythm and 
tempo. Man’s desire to change his 
pace of living presents another pri- 
mary reason for play. When an in- 
dividual lives at the same pace each 
day, life becomes monotonous and 
boring. 


(Concluded on page 62) 





This is going to be a car. 


Let's see, what shall it be? 
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First graders who fear to catch any other ball, readily catch 
Fun Ball and throw it naturally, overhand. Fun Ball flies true 
and straight; but only 75 ft. thrown and 125 ft. batted. Its 
unique design ‘‘puts on the brakes,’’ causing Fun Ball to 
“‘drop soft’’ so little hands do not fear to catch it and windows 
are safe; while dangerous “running out of bounds” is pre- 
vented. Its 2 ounces of flexible polyethylene prevents in- 
juries to anyone. Fun Ball helps you develop coordination and 
early growth of physical skill; encouraging timid children and 
stimulating participation in healthful activities. 


With Scoop and Fun Ball, active, exciting games can be played 
indoors, on crowded playgrounds and in confined areas, with 
SaFety! Made of light, resilient polyethylene, they are safe for 
small children; so safe you can adapt many popular sports 
(Handball, Volleyball, Cricket, Badminton, Tennis, La Crosse) 
for SAFE PLAy in small space. Scoop and Fun Ball were de- 
veloped to help you meet the growing demand for more sports 
and more participants in spite of crowded, confined space. 





















with FUN BALL 





Scoop is the result of the country-wide demand for vigorous, 
challenging activity and interesting new sports for teen agers 
and adults, indoors and in confined areas. The unique design 
of Scoop permits Fun Ball to be caught, carried and thrown 
with Scoop. Combined with the “‘short flight’”’ characteristics 
of Fun Ball, Scoop calls for new skills, alertness, speed and 
coordination. A vast new field of recreation and exercise is 
thus opened up indoors and in confined areas. Old games be- 
come new when played with Scoop. They are safer, too; 
Scoop’s construction of flexible polyethylene makes it safe to 
use anywhere. 


= 
Se ee eee ee See eee eee ‘. 
A SCOOP and FUN BALL SET consists of 2 Scoops and 1 ; NAME Pte a 8 
Fun Ball, retailing at $3.98. We will ship a set, post paid, | | 
to any school officer or faculty member for $2.00 (limit of | SCHOOL _— : : : ro — | 
3 sets). Please give information requested on convenient | ST. and NO. a ; ee. 
order form at right. | 
TOWN ZONE STATE 
















WPFIELD DAY in Family Camp- 
ing, Saturday, at Kanley 
Park,’’ made newspaper headlines 
and the third project of the commit- 
tee was underway. Two years ago 
the Conservation, Camping, and 
Outdoor Education Committee was 
appointed by the President of West- 
ern Michigan College. The first and 
natural step to be taken by this 
group was to survey what was being 
done on campus in these areas. 

In analyzing what some of the 
future needs might be, several pos- 
sible procedures were enunciated in 
a ‘‘Forward Look at Western.’’ Most 
plausible and readily achievable of 
the suggested activities were a series 
of workshops, the first of which was 
held at Pine Lake Veterans Voca- 
tional School. At this there were 38 
registrants, representing area schools 
and state and national conservation 
agencies. 


TWOFOLD PURPOSE 


The family camping workshop, 
held this spring, had a slightly dif- 
ferent approach from the usual 


A Field Day in 
Family Camping 


by MARGARET S. LARGE 


Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo 


Portable stoves and ice chest and other equipment make cooking and 


meal time for the family a pleasure. 


conference. The 
eommittee hoped to captivate a new 
audience. 

Educators are well aware that the 
school program can go no further 
than the public is willing to have it 
go. New projects have to be inter- 
preted to the public or ‘‘sold.’’ Al- 
though youngsters who are ‘‘sold’’ 
on a program may make excellent 
salesmen for the school in the home, 
perhaps there is another approach. 
Why not try selling our product di- 
rectly to the parents—to the whole 
family? This became the focus for 
the third project of the committee. 

The over-all aim was, of course, to 
promote outdoor education in 
schools. However, the immediate 
purpose of this workshop was to en- 
courage family camping and to show 
how inexpensively and comfortably 
it ean be done. 

MICHIGAN’S CAMP AREAS 

Family camping should be popular 
in Michigan, with its 46 developed 
camp grounds in state parks, 7 de- 
veloped grounds in state recreation 


school-sponsored 


The family camping workshop was set up on the campus picnic grounds. Area manufacturers 


and faculty members exhibited camping equipment. 

















rs SHS. 


areas, 54 developed grounds in 16 
state forests and 49 developed 
erounds in three national forests. 
Most of provide 
electric service, flush toilets, showers, 
swimming beaches, hike trails, fish- 
ing, playgrounds for the children, 
and other features that are conducive 
to fine vacationing. There is no 
charge for admission, parking, or 


these grounds 


picnicking, in any state park or rec- 
reation area, but there is a fee of 
50 cents per day for each camp set 
up. Also, if electricity is used, there 
is an additional fee of 20 cents per 
day. Some of these areas are the 
finest in the nation and our Michigan 
public needs to know about them. 
Along with all this outdoor beauty, 
the camper now can have all the 
comforts of home. There are tents 
with plenty of head room that are 
well-ventilated and _ insect-proof; 
there are air mattresses and sleeping 
bags greatly improved for comfort; 
there are portable stoves and _ ice- 
boxes and other equipment usually 
found in the kitchen; there are safe 
and attractive lighting devices to 
replace the old-time lantern. The 
point of all this is that one can pur- 
chase enough of such equipment to 
last a lifetime for what it would cost 
to take a family of five on a two- 
week vacation, living in hotels, mo- 
tels, or other rented accommodations 
and eating meals in restaurants. 


(Concluded on page 61) 


1Michigan State Parks and Recreation 
Automobile Club Michigan, 139 
sagley Ave., Detroit 26. 


Areas. 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
215 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me 12 lesson plans in Trampolining free of charge. 
(If you don’t have a Trampoline, order anyway and start 


planning ahead.) 


Name 


LESSON PLANS 


to help you popularize physical training with 


Nissen Trampoline Co., Ltd. 
Hainault Works 
London, England 





School 





Address 





City 


State 





Paste on back of postcard or insert in envelope and mail today. 
eT TT ITT ee 


Trampolining stimulates interest in 
your physical education program 
simply because it’s so much fun and 
easily learned. In addition, it’s an 
excellent physical conditioner and 
a thoroughly recognized competitive 
sporting event. 


Now, to make it easy for you to 
teach Trampolining we are offering 
free of charge a series of 
12 lesson plans. If you 
don’t have a Trampoline, 
order them anyway and 
have your Trampolining 
program planned by the 


time your Trampoline is delivered. 


Physical education instructors in our 
military academies, colleges, uni- 
versities, high schools and elemen- 
tary schools throughout the country 
are finding that Trampolining is 
playing a major role in making phys- 
ical fitness programs appealing to 
our youth. 


Trampolines are made by Nissen — 
originators and manufacturers of 
Trampolines exclusively. (Free rental 
of films on Trampolining with each 
new Trampoline purchased.) 


‘2s if it isn’t a NISSEN it isn’t a Trampoline 
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On Your Mark, 


T WOULD be 


anyone conducting a sound and 


safe to say that 
wholesome program of physical edu- 
eation in a school is teaching track 
and field activities. When the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Do you teach track and 
field’?’’ was sent to 51 women teach- 
ers in schools which have a sound 
physical education program in op- 
eration, why then did 32 of them 
respond, ‘‘No’’? 
WHAT TRACK AND FIELD MEANS 

Is this a 


semantics ? 


problem dealing with 
It is a question of what 
comes to mind when track and field 
for girls is mentioned. There would 
be little argument among women 
physical educators if we were to say 
that running, jumping, and throw- 
ing are fundamental skills necessary 
for most physical education activi- 
ties. But, if we were to say that a 
program of track and field for girls 
is essential to a broad physical edu- 
cation curriculum, the response 
would be quite different. 

Why don’t we eall it ‘‘track and 
field’’? Today, too many lay and pro- 
fessional people still think of track 
and field in terms of the highly com- 
petitive meet in which all eyes are 
on the ‘‘echampion.’’ In our Olympic- 
point-conscious society, we still think 
only of the over-specialized athlete. 

Observe children in a free play 
situation. Do they not run to and 
fro, jump over the moon, and throw 
stones at the stars? These children 
don’t label these activities ‘‘track 
and field,’? but truthfully, aren’t 
they ? 
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Track and field develops 







G0! 


the basic skills for most 


physical education activities 








by ELEANOR MAYER and MARTHA HAVERSTICK 


Island Park Public School, Island Park, New York and University of Maryland 





VALUES 

On the elementary and junior high 
school level, track and field can be 
used to emphasize and develop effi- 
cient running, jumping, and throw- 
ing. It should certainly be included 
in the curriculum. Without expert 
teaching in these basic movements, 
children cannot realize the greatest 
potential achievement in their physi- 
cal education activities. 

Track and field events can be pro- 
vided for every individual, regard- 
less of her physical stature. Each 
event offers a different challenge to 
the participant and each person can 
compete with another person or bet- 
ter her own record. Track and field 
ean be described as an individual 
activity or a team activity. The in- 
dividual has an opportunity to see 
how her abilities help her as well as 
how these abilities play an important 
part to a team. They contribute to 
the endurance, strength, and agility 
and to an individual’s social, mental, 
and physical growth. 

INEXPENSIVE 

Track and field programs are not 
expensive in the physical educator’s 
budget. The amount of expense de- 
pends upon how extensive the pro- 
gram is, what events are included, 
and how specialized are the events. 
examine the physical education de- 
partment of your school, and you 
will find that the equipment neces- 
sary is already at your disposal— 
for example, a stop-watch, a whistle, 
a basketball, a softball, net standards 
and string or wool for the finish line. 

If an area is sufficient for other 
physical education activities, then it 


is sufficient for most track and field 
activities. As your program grows, 
the facilities can be extended; a 
jumping pit can be added and a 
simplified circular track improvised, 
with the assistance of the custodial 
staff. The future of track and field 
in the physical education curriculum 


is boundless. On the elementary 


level, tumbling mats are excellent 
for the standing broad jump, the 
gymnastics wand for a mock javelin, 
dise for the 


and the shuffleboard 
track and field discus. 


TAKE OFF BOARD 
a" +e" s4e7 


APPROACH FOR BROAD Jump 

















z 
me 
APPROACH FOR HIGW JUMP 
Pit for both broad and high jump. 


BASIC SKILLS 

The program can be as effective as 
the teacher makes it. Those dealing 
with teacher education in physical 
education feel the need for greater 
emphasis on the 
basic skills. Among college girls in 
general, there is a lack of efficient 
body movement in running, jump 
ing, and throwing skills. In college, 
it is a little late to begin teaching 
these skills which should have been 
learned in the elementary school. 


improvement of 


teachers need to have 
an understanding of the importance 
of the fundamental skills of running, 
jumping, and throwing in the growth 
and development of children and of 


Classroom 


(Concluded on page 69 
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The tuck float seen underwater. 


KACHING swimming to begin 
7 has long been one of the 
most interesting challenges to in 
structors of swimming. 

When a 


the first time, he experiences strange 


person enters water for 
sensations in an almost entirely dif- 
ferent environment. The physical, 
physiological, and mental effects of 
water may so disturb him that he 
must be conditioned and adjusted to 
this new environment before he can 
vain a sense of security, pleasure, 
relaxation, and achievement — vital 
ingredients to the learning process 
of the non-swimmer. 

The most urgent problem in the 
field of teaching swimming to be- 
ginners today, is to establish 


a pro- 
gressive set of methods to produce 
this adjustment to water quickly and 
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Tuck Float Skills for 
Beginning Swimmers 


by THOMAS WILLIAM TAYLOR 


Ohio State University 


completely, and at the same time, to 
effect bodily control in, and 
propulsion through, the water. 


easy 


This problem has prompted me to 
develop a progression of skills—a 
methodology — centered about the 
tuck float which is designed to thor 
oughly orient and adjust the begin- 
ning swimmer to water. 


WHAT THE TUCK FLOAT IS 


The tuck float position is assumed 
face down in the water, the head is 
held in-line with the trunk, and the 
legs are flexed or tucked under the 
chest where they are grasped by the 
hands. 

The tuck float is especially valu- 
able in the early learning phase of 
the non-swimmer. The body position 
of the tuck float is easy to assume 
and to relax in. The arms and legs 
are kept in control, and body buoy- 
ancy is most effective in this posi- 
tion. The position of the head re 
duces the possibility of water enter- 
ing the nasal passages and causing 
And, finally, the begin- 
ner finds it quite easy to regain his 
feet from the tuck float. 

Nearly all people have sufficient 
buoyancy to float in the tuck posi- 


discomfort. 


tion. The few who may have a higher 
specific than water and, 
therefore, cannot float, will still be 
able to perform the 
proposed skills from the tuck pos- 
ture. 


oravity 


successfully 


WATER ADJUSTMENT 
The 


learning process 


the 
to ready the non- 
swimmer for the tuek float skills. 


following are used in 


1. Students 
ward, 
ete, 


wade about the area: for 
both feet, 


backward, bouncing on 
Students scoop water with hands and 
wash faces. 


3. Students cup water in hands and pour 
over heads, 


4. In waist deep water, students bend 
until chins are in the water and 
then blow on water. 

5. Students number 4 but dip 
deeper into the water and exhale continu- 
ously through the mouth while submerged. 
skill is developed further 
rhythmic breathing drill (bobbing). 

6. Students practice breath-holding with 
face in water. 


knees 


repeat 


This into a 


7. The students stand astride a line or 
object on the bottom of the pool, take a 
breath, put and 


eyes slowly to look for the line or object 


face in the water, open 


on pool bottom. Under-water finger count- 
ing contests between pairs of students is 
another good method for procuring under 
water vision. This skill develops confidenc« 
for it improves equilibrium and directional 


consciousness while submerged. 
Now, the students are ready for 
the tuck float. 
HOW TO GET INTO TUCK FLOAT 
These steps facilitate getting into 
the tuck float; 
l. Straddle object or line on pool bot 
tom, bend at 


hold 


resting on the water. 


waist, place hands on knees, 


shoulders at water level with chin 


Take deep breath, place face in wi 


er, open eyes. 
3. When object or line 


hands down legs until 


is sighted, slide 
feet lift off bottom 
eached, then 


or ankles are slowly flex 


knees and pull legs to chest. The student 


is now in the tuck float. 


If the learner loses nerve at any 
stage of the tucking process, he may 
easily and quickly regain his feet 
by merely extending his legs and 
placing his feet on the line or object 


sighted on the bottom 


TUCK FLOAT SKILLS 

Teaching from the simple to the 
complex, or more specifically, teach 
ing first things first is a universally 
accepted principle of education. Th 
ereatest degree of swimming pro 


pulsion is achieved by hand and arm 
pressures. Also, hand pressures are 
more easily felt by the beginner than 
For these 
sons, teach hand-stroking skills from 
the tuck float before introducing the 
beginner to kicking skills. 


The skills discussed in this section 


are the leg pressures. rea- 


are especially valuable for their con 
tributions to the ‘‘feel’’ of the water 
that brines about better control, body 
position, propulsion, and maneuver- 
ability in the water. 

These skills are taught most quick- 
ly and effectively by demonstrative, 
follow-the-leader teaching. After one 
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or two lessons, the beginner will do 
skills as well as an expert 
swimmer could do them. 


these 


1. The tuck float turn. From the tuck float 
position, slide one hand forward in front 
of the face. Continue to hold the legs with 
the other Then make a 
lateral arm pull backward to the hip, keep 
ing the palm of the hand turned into the 
pull. Take a pause or glide at the end of 
the pull, and, recover the hand slowly and 
closely to the body in preparation for the 
pull. The skill attempted 
very slowly at first, with easy pressure on 


hand. shallow 


next should be 
the palm of the hand. After accomplishing 
the skill with one hand, the student should 
Next 
students try two strokes in one 


then try it with the opposite hand. 
have the 
direction and two strokes in the opposite 
direetion while holding one breath. 


2. The tuck float reverse turn. From the tuck 
float position, slide one hand backward to 
the hip. With a lateral pull of the hand 
toward the face, the beginner will turn in 
Glide 
at the end of the pull and recover the hand 
down the side for the stroke. 
Again, the palm of the hand should be held 
into the and the 
skill should be tried slowly at first. 


the direction of the stroking hand. 


slowly next 


direction of the stroke 


3. A two-handed tuck float turn. This skill 
is done by combining skills 1 and 2 in an 
alternate hand stroking rhythm. With the 
right hand front of the 


and the left hand starting near the hip or 


starting in face 


vice-versa. It is important that the arms 


stroke alternately to a definite one, two, 
The stroking action is 
this stunt, and the 
glide priniciple is less evident. 
a, 2. D> 
valuable in developing hand and arm pres 
The 
aquatie stunts and are 


three, four cadence. 
more continuous in 


The above skills are especially 


sure consciousness. learners quickly 


these easy 


this 


master 


motivated by successful accomplish 


ment. These skills are also important in 
developing an ability to change direction 


easily and quickly in the water. 


4. The tuck float to the prone float. From 
the tuck float position, the arms and legs 
full ex 


After floating in this position, the 


ire extended outward slowly to 
tension. 
arms and legs are flexed back to the orig 
tuck and the feet replaced 
upon the bottom of the pooi. Slight hand 
facilitate 
regaining footing. Thus, the beginner learns 


inal position 


pressures on the reeovery will 
the prone float, a desirable swimming posi 
tion for streamlined prepulsion. 


5. The tuck float to prone glide from side of 
pool. Stand with back a few inches from 
the side of the pool. Then assume the tuck 
float and slowly both 
the head with palms of hands down, the 
second step requires a backward ex 
tension of the legs until the feet set firmly 
on the side of the pool. Then thrust the 
body from the wall with a strong leg drive. 
3y stretching the arms and legs to full 


extend arms above 


slow 
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The tuck float reverse turn. 


extension, good streamlining and maximum 
distanee gliding will be achieved. 


6. The tuck float breaststroke. From the tuck 
float extend both above 
the head. rotate the that 
palms of both hands are opposed and out 


position, hands 


Then arms so 
ward. Pull both arms simultaneously in a 
shallow, lateral, breaststroke fashion to the 


hips. The arms should relax and pause 
upon reaching the hips, so that a glide may 
be effected. After the glide, the arms 
should reeover slowly, and close to th 
side, in preparation for the suecesssive 
pull. Now the beginner becomes a novice; 


he is propelling himself through the water 
for the first time. 


7. Combined test. Push off from side of 
the pool and glide ten feet, then make a 
180 degree turn and swim to starting place 
with the tuck float 
to the students that 


a few feet of safety 


breaststroke. Explain 


nearly all drownings 
oceur within because 
the victim is unable to turn and take one 
or two strokes to security. The aecompish 
ment of this combined test is an important 
This test 


utilized when introducing the novice swim 


safety precaution. may also be 


mer to deep water. 


8. The tuck float rocking stunt. From the 
tuck position, extend both arms forward 
to a position in front of the face with the 










hands held palm down. Keeping the arms 
straight, pull both hands downward simul! 
This 
relaxed tuck 
At this point, rotate 
the arms so the palms of the hands reverse 


taneously to the hips, or beyond. 
stroke pulls the student to a 


position on the back. 


position and then pull both arms downward 
and forward to the original arm position. 
This second stroke pulls the student to a 
relaxed tuck position on the face and com 
pletes the rocking action. By rotating the 
hands to their first position and by renew 
ing the arm pull, the rocking action may 


be continued. The head, body, and legs 
should be kept relaxed. Pressures sheuld 


be easy at first and then increased as th« 


student feels the rocking sensation. Cau 
tion students to keep the chin down when 
approaching the supine position to prevent 
water from entering the nostrils. 

This skill adds to the student’s general 
watermanship by providing him with mor: 
bodily control in the water. It is fun to 
do and facilitates regaining footing from 
the back float 


future lesson. 


which will be taught in a 


SWIMMING STROKES 

When the beginners have mastered 
these tuck float skills, they will have 
attained sufficient confidence, relaxa- 
tion, and watermanship to find sue 
cess in strokes combining arm and 
lez movements. Since the class has 
the float and glide, 
it seems logical to first teach a stroke 
that is performed while lying face 
down in the water. The author pre 


learned prone 


fers to teach the American crawl at 
this stage, although the human stroke 
or the might 
successfully taught here. 


breaststroke also be 


COING INTO DEEP WATER 
After the beginner has gained self- 


through the 
basic aquatie skills and swimming 


confidence mastery of 
strokes, he has progressed far enough 
to be introduced to deep water swim- 
First, 
readied for this experience by learn 


ming. however, he must be 
ing to change body position in the 
water and to practice some previ 
ously learned safety skills. 

The tuck float skills provide a 
valuable technique ‘for instilling 
deep water confidence in the begin 
ner. By practicing the tuck float 
turns, the tuck float breaststroke, and 
the combined test (pushing off, turn 
ing, and returning to the side) in 
deep water, the learner finds that he 
can maneuver easily in water over 
his head. The tuck float breaststroke 


(Concluded on page 80 









NCAA Concerned 


with Youth Fitness 


Recommendations made at the 
1957 annual Convention of the 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, affiliate of AAHPER 


tL HIGHLIGHT of the 5lst 
Annual NCAA Convention, held 
in St. Louis in January, was the re- 
port of the NCAA Committee on 
Youth Fitness and the constructive 
diseussion which followed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It was recommended and approved 
that: 

1. Where funds are provided by fed- 
eral, state, or local governments to con- 
struct educational facilities, the NCAA 
do everything possible to see that an 
adequate proportion of the funds be 
allocated to provide the athletic, recrea- 


tion and physical education facilities 
needed. 
9 


2. Insofar as possible, every member 
institution and conference increase the 
number of sports being conducted in 
intercollegiate and intramural activity 
and increase the number of teams par- 
ticipating in all sports, such as junior 
varsity, freshman, and 
teams. 


lightweight 
3. The NCAA examine its champion- 
ship tournament structure to see if ad- 
ditional sports should be added, thus giv- 
ing impetus to participation of addi- 
tional competitors in such sports as 
soccer, handball, squash, volleyball, 
rugby, water polo, field hockey, ete. 

1, The NCAA advocate and co-oper- 
ate with physical education associations 
to establish a four-year required physi- 
eal education course in all colleges, and 


give credit for participation toward 
e¢raduation. 
5. The NCAA advocate to federal, 


state, and local administrators that all 
students in elementary and secondary 
schools be required to take one period 
of physical education daily and urge 
each youth to become a member of a 
team. 

6. The NCAA request the accrediting 
associations to examine the criteria they 
employ in evaluating the adequacy of 
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FRANK N. GARDNER 
NCAA President 


the physical education and athletic pro- 
grams of member colleges and secondary 
schools. 


7. The NCAA endeavor to get the 
federal government to eliminate the 


transportation tax on travel by athletic 
teams of private educational institutions. 

8. The NCAA take all steps possible 
to induce the highest type young men 
and women to accept positions of lead- 
ership in physical education, recreation, 
and athletics; increase the prestige of 
these professions; and improve the sal- 
aries and incentive in order that the 
President’s fitness program may have 
the personnel needed to succeed. 

9. The NCAA urge the national gov- 
ernment to inerease the recreational fa- 
cilities in our national parks and forests, 
and urge state and local governments to 
take similar action. 

10. The NCAA co-operate in enlarg- 
ing the outdoor life and camping experi- 
ence for youth. 

11. NCAA initiate action 
and co-operate with other organizations 
in the planning and utilization of ath- 
letie, recreation, and physical education 
facilities for the greatest good for the 
community. 

12. The NCAA advocate that equal 
attention be given to the program of ree- 
reation, physical education, and intra- 
mural activities for the girls and young 
women in our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

13. The NCAA advocate the recogni- 
tion of athletic activities as part of the 
educational structure, and urge all states 
to enact laws which will permit the utili- 
zation of tax funds for support of 
schools’ athletic programs. 

14. The NCAA advocate the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Fitness Council in 
each state; co-operate and participate 
in the activities of this Council; and 
urge that representatives of the coaches 
associations be included in the makeup 
of all Fitness Councils. 

15. NCAA members co-operate 
promptly in answering a contemplated 
questionnaire to determine the present 


members 








status of the number of sports, teams, 
and participants in intercollegiate and 
intramural activities now, and again one 
year hence, to determine what progress 
has been made in this period. We urge 
the AAHPER to do the same in the 
physical education area. 

16. The NCAA co-operate with other 
agencies in the planning, initiating, and 
operation of a popular youth fitness 
program aimed at challenging youth of 
all ages to attain maximum development 
from individual improvement of their 
own God-given talents. 

These recommendations were re- 
ferred to the 1957 NCAA Council for 
immediate implementation. Two res- 
olutions were President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, pledging the 
support of the NCAA to the fitness 
program. 


sent to 


NEW OFFICERS 

Officers elected at the convention, 
which set a new attendance record 
of over 2,000, include: 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion—President, Frank N. Gardner, 
Drake University; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Edwin D. Mouzon, Jr., South- 
ern Methodist University. 
American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion—President, George K. James, 
Cornell University ; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. B. (Bud) Wilkinson, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 
American Association of College 
Baseball Coaches—President, J. A. 
(Ike) Tomlinson, Arkansas State 
Colleve: First Vice-President, L. C. 
Timm, Iowa State College. 
College Athletic Business Managers 
President, William <As- 
pinwall, University of Wisconsin; 
First Vice-President. Howard Ector, 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Association- 


ATHLETIC INJURIES COMMITTEE 
It is of particular interest that 
there will soon be formulated an 


NCAA Committee on Sports Safety 
and Injuries to work with a similar 
committee of the American Medical 
Association, headed by Dr. Augustus 
Thorndike, Cambridge, Mass., and 
with the national trainers’ groups. 
This committee will co-ordinate work 
of the various organizations in this 
field and will develop a broad pro- 
eram for training and the preven- 
tion and treatment of athletic 


juries. * 


in- 
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Buyer, 
BEWARE! 


by AMES A. CASTLE 


AAHPER Sports and Industrial 


Relations Executive 


ANUFACTURING unknown- 
brand or unbranded inferior 


equipment to meet demand for 
cheaper prices has become big busi- 
ness—and it’s profitable for every- 
body but the customer. Recently 
there’s been a rash of brands that 
closely resemble 
merchandise, 


standard-brand 


Cut-price equipment that gives 
schools the most trouble includes 
clothing and some protective arti- 
cles, although no item appears safe 
against such counterfeiting. The 
institution’s only defense is to in- 
sist on brands known to be reputa- 
ble and to procure them from au- 
thorized outlets. The fact that an 
inferior item ean rather easily be 
made to resemble a standard prod- 
uct reduces the effectiveness of 
other procedures. 

DON’T BE TOO EAGER 

To say the school shouldn’t try 
to stretch its buying power would 
When a 
buyer is too eager, however, he be- 
target 


of course be unrealistic. 
comes a for commercially 
profitable but inferior products that 
handicap players, complicate skills- 
teaching efforts, and may increase 
accidents in the department. The 
recent graduate determined to set 
up an economy record with his first 
job is fair game for the men who 
specialize in making bargains at a 
profit. 

If a known-quality brand is of- 
fered at a ridiculous price, it would 
be well to investigate both genn- 
ineness of the articles—perhaps by 
writing the factories— and ability 
of the source to deliver. There are 
a growing number of cases in which 
a supplier offers a below-produc- 
tion-cost bid on equipment he is not 
qualified to sell, and in fact cannot 
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buy, usually to create suspicion of 
prices offered by more-legitimate 
distributors and in the hope that 
the institution will budget to this 
level and thus in the end accept 
substitutes. 

When the soles start flapping off 
football shoes and inflated balls get 
lopsided early in life, you’re enjoy- 
ing the fruits of excessive economy. 
Analyzing them to determine what’s 
wrong isn’t really necessary. They 
simply were made to be sold prof- 
itably at the price you paid, re 
gardless of the story you may have 
been given about bankrupt stock of 
top quality. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE QUALITY 

In making good or poor merchan- 
dise there is not so much difference 
in respective ability and knowledge 
as in philosophy of approach. The 
producer of an obscure brand at ecut- 
price intentionally reduces quality 
and finds advantage in obscurity. 
The quality-product manufacturer 
wants to be known. He exhibits, ad- 
vertises, and utilizes other means of 
communication to say that his ar- 
ticles are good, that he made them, 
and that he wants the world to know 
it. The obscure brand, by compari- 
son, is simply a name printed on a 
product to make it look legitimate. 
It’s something you 
about 


never heard 
before and _ probably will 


never see again, 


BARGAINS ATTRACT 

A bargain is, of course, attractive 
to everyone. It’s often so attractive 
that it obscures more fundamental 
features. If there were no demand 
for inferior products, they wouldn’t 
be made. The producer of cheap 
substitutes is dependent 
price for success. 


only on 
How well he cal- 





culates is reflected in stupendous 
short-term successes. The extremely 
unfortunate thing about all of it is 
that the school most needing value 
for its money — thus the most avid 
bargain hunter is the one most 
seriously affected. 

It is true that bargains do occa- 
sionally accrue out of legitimate 
bankruptcies. It is also common 
practice to add to the good products 
in a bankrupt stock some junk made 
for the purpose. The fact that what 
you are offered at ridiculous prices 
is from a bankrupt firm, however re- 
liable that firm may have been, is 
assurance of nothing. The men who 
liquidate distress stocks are not men 
of the firm that originally owned 
them. Unless you are an expert in 
these matters, you would be wise to 
avoid such apparent bargains. 


DOUBLE RISK 

Today, more than ever, when you 
stray from the path of dealing with 
sources of known reliability and of 
demanding products of known qual- 
ity, you may expect disappointment. 
When you buy on the basis of gen- 
eralized specifications, you’re tak- 
ing a double risk of being disap- 
pointed. The ‘‘or equal’’ qualifiea- 
tion, required by many states on bids 
when applied to such highly spe- 
cialized articles as sports equipment, 
is an invitation to inferior substitu- 
tion. 

Even standard-brand equipment 
that has been indefinitely 
under conditions can 
riorate. 


stored 
dete- 
Recognizing this, some di- 


poor 


rectors in larger centers are adding 
to the specifications that the named 
brand, named stock-number item be 
not older than a given age. This 
evidently is to discourage specula- 
tive holders of damaged _ job-lots 
from bidding. To push this practice 
too far would place an unnecessary 
load on legitimate outlets protected 
by the practice 
modified. 


when properly 


BEST PROTECTION 

Your best protection is to secure 
quality-brand merchandise from de- 
pendable dealers at fair prices. 
Quality equipment will provide eco- 
nomical and satisfactory service and 
your legitimate dealer will support 
all claims for his merchandise. * 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


¢ Phys Ed Uniforms 


3 Combinations at 


WEW LOW PRICES 


—— 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savings are 
passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 
Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 
Gym Pant combinations. 





GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 





GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


FROM 





FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 
@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 


school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following ors—all stocked for immediate delivery 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purpl Kelly, Navy 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, and Old Gold Same construction as 78QS 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 114” Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-I 


elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design... 


$1.60 per uniform. 


Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pant 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design 


$1.80 per uniform. 


combination. This sample request 


ee! GYM Gonsien ny ms tree sam- 
t -shirt 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG FR! adn Pr Ast) te * 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


Physical Education classes will look 
with your design in your school color 


SAMPLE 


must come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 











LL OF US would agree that 
A football equipment delivered 
to schools or colleges in October or 
November is not of much value to 
the current playing-season. The obvi- 
ous remedy for what has become a 
headache of first magnitude would 
be for factories to make earlier de- 
liveries. But as is so often the case, 
the obvious is not the true picture. 
Behind all of it is a tight scheduling 
problem. 

The manufacturers can’t produce 
this special equipment until they 
have the dealers’ orders. The deal- 
ers can’t place the orders until they 
have the schools’ specifications. The 
schools, in turn, are often delayed 
by budgeting and purchasing pro- 
grams. 

There is opportunity for procras- 
tination all along the line, so that 
when the day of the big game ar- 
rives, the special uniforms are not 
in, and the factories are blamed for 
being unable to do the impossible. 
Maybe the shipment has just ar- 
rived, and part of it is wrong, or 
some things are missing. Anything 
san happen in these delayed-order 
situations. 

An exploration into just what 
may and may not be expected of 
the factories, and an explanation of 
why, may be of value to school and 
college purchasers of equipment. 
Let’s make a comparison: Can you 
develop a first-string football player 
in 30 days? We cannot make fine 
equipment that fast, either. In man- 
ufacturing the time element is being 
extended. Let me explain why. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 

Special orders, uniforms particu- 
larly, are handled in a special de- 
partment staffed by specially-trained 
workers. This is general manufac- 
turing practice. The supply of these 
special skills is limited. It cannot 
be supplemented overnight. We have 
to train these people, and to retain 
them must offer them regular em- 
ployment. We try to spread the 
production schedule across a reason- 
able period, not only to hold our 
employees but to give them time to 
maintain quality standards. Theo- 
retically, that is fine. For three 
months a year, however, the whole 
plan is upset because delayed orders 
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FRED J. BOWMAN 


ORDER 


your equipment 


EARLY 


by FRED J. BOWMAN 


President, Wilson Sporting Goods Company 








hit a sudden peak and everything 
gets confused. Delayed ordering re- 
sults in delayed delivery, disappoint- 
ment, and added expense all down 
the line. 

Beyond the fact that skilled per- 
sonnel is never abundant, there is a 
special production problem you may 
not know about. Some states now 
female 
worker can be employed, and some 
of the most skilled and dependable 


limit the hours per week a 


workers in this industry are women. 
Thus, when demand hits its peak 
and everything behind, the 
women cannot, even if they wish, 
work extra time to catch up. 


gets 


Under this pressure, the factories 
just do their best. Sometimes it is 
not enough. Multiplying plant shifts 
is no longer an answer, for there is 
just not enough personnel. With all 
of it, demand is increasing. Enroll- 
ment is bigger, the need has grown. 
The factories have exceeded capacity 


in attempting to compress a normal 
six-month’s production into a 30-day 
period. 

Special-order uniforms are the 
biggest problem. This pressure is not 
limited to football equipment but is 
evident in area of athletic 
eoods production. The constant and 
growing tendency is to give the fac- 
tories less time in which to produce, 
in a situation where more and more 
time is actually needed. 


EARLY ORDERING 

Under conditions prevailing to- 
day, advance orders for fall and 
winter equipment should be placed 
with the dealers in March or April. 
This permits time for proper check- 
ing on manufacturing 
specifications, and other details im- 
portant to producing what you want. 
When time is inadequate, disap- 
pointment and additional delays 
often accrue. The harried distribu- 
tor may overlook certain required 
data and turn in incomplete orders. 
These must be referred back for cor- 
rection before production can start. 
Thus delay breeds delay. 


every 


size, color, 


The suggested deadline of April 
for cleanup of fall-winter orders 
would, of course, be ideal practice. 
Actually, the athletic-goods industry 
can make August and early Septem- 
ber deliveries on orders received as 
late as May and June. Delay beyond 
that period involves trouble. In 1955 
the peak of fall and winter equip- 
ment buying occurred in September! 
The orders for baseball and other 
spring supplies piled up in the peri- 
od February through April. 

All this may seem to be just a 
simple situation of crowding, with 
extremely late comers just being out 
of luck, but such a condition sets up 
short-term artificial acceleration of 
demand in all departments. The 
pressure extends to so-called ‘‘coun- 
ter’’ products normally stocked in 
adequate supply; and, excited by 
late arrival of merchandise actually 
ordered too late, the distributors put 
on pressure for delivery of stock not 
immediately needed. 

The answer to this problem that 
affects all of us is, of course, the 
early placement of orders. If you 
can give us more manufacturing 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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Health Education Project Sketches 


Presented March 27, 1956 at the AAHPER Convention in Chicago 
at the Community Health Education Section Meeting 


PREPARATION OF A COURSE OF STUDY 
Hester Beth Bland, Indiana State Board of 

Health, Indianapolis 
Clotilde Sanguinet, Indiana Tuberculosis 

Association, Indianapolis 
Lincoln Northcott, principal, Public Schools, 

Speedway, Indiana 
Robert Patty, Indiana Heart Foundation, 

Indianapolis 
J. K. Rash, Indiana University, Bloomington 
WHEN REVISION of a course of 
study in health instruction was needed 
in Indiana, it was natural to seek as- 
sistance from those with whom _ the 
State Board of Health had worked for 
many years. Workshops had been spon- 
sored by the Indiana University and 
Indiana State Board of Health, in co- 
operation with 14 voluntary and official 
health agencies. It was to these health 
agencies that the Indiana State Board 
of Health turned to make up a Central 
Committee to study and to incorporate 
into a new course of study all the many 
suggestions previously made to busy 
school administrators. 

The Central Committee, composed of 
30 members, met for all-day sessions in 
1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. There were 
eight sub-committees which covered vari- 
ous health subjects, such as personal 
hygiene, nutrition, communicable and 
chronic diseases, healthful school and 
home environment, mental health, family 
life, and safety. The five panel members 
listed above, served on the Central Com- 
mittee. 

An extension of time was needed be- 
cause of many problems that arose. It 
was suggested to the committee that a 
curriculum expert be brought in to help 
solve some of the problems. The com- 
mittee decided against it because it was 
felt that such a move might interfere 
with the growth of the people working 
on the entire project. A curriculum ex- 
pert might have the answers but might 
not be able to solve the problems. 

It was hoped by the Central Com- 
mittee that, since there is a demand for 
new courses of study in health instrue- 
tion, each state will make its own blue- 
print and that all teachers within that 
state will avail themselves of it. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The Indiana course of study is printed 
in loose-leaf fashion to facilitate revi- 
sion. The original committee will assist 
in making revisions and will produce 
supplements at regular intervals. 

Voluntary agencies will be urged to 
develop materials to fit the framework 
of the outline. The course of study is 
tentative and not designed to fit any 
text. The committee hopes that it can 
be adopted by majors in Health Eduea- 
tion and that it will serve as a yard- 
stick and souree of information for 
those less familiar with health instrue- 
tion. It is hoped that it will encourage 
teachers in search for new materials 
and more effective methods which will 
eventually give health education a fune- 
tional impetus. 


AN EVALUATION PROJECT 


Edward B. Johns, University of California, 

Los Angeles 
THE PURPOSE of this study was to 
appraise the effectiveness of health edu- 
cation in a selected number of schools 
and colleges in the Los Angeles area. 
It grew out of a request from the Di- 
rector of Curriculum at Whittier High 
School, who asked for assistance in 
evaluating the health knowledge of his 
senior high school students. 

Several health educators believed that 
evaluating health knowledge of senior 
high school students in one high school 
was too limited a program and sug- 
gested the possibility of conducting a 
more complete and extensive program 
of evaluation. Since staff and financial 
help was needed, the project was dis- 
cussed with the staff of the Los Angeles 
Tuberculosis & Health Association. A 
proposal for $7,000 to support the proj- 
ect was presented and approved. The 
Los Angeles Tuberculosis & Health As- 
sociation also made provision for fur- 
ther grants should they be needed. (To 
date $25,980 has been contributed by 
the Los Angeles Tuberculosis & Health 
Association. This covers a four-year 
period. ) 

A partnership was drawn up, with 
several participating groups—Los Ange- 
les Tuberculosis & Health Association, 


Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles 
County Schools office, Whittier Schools 
(both elementary and secondary) A\l- 
hambra City Schools, the Health Edu- 
cation Unit of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and just recently 
the Santa Monica City Schools. 


Organization of Study 

An Advisory Council was established, 
composed of representatives from each 
of the participating groups. They de- 
veloped the design of the study and 
the type of evaluation needed. It was 
felt by the Advisory Council that it 
might be best to conduct a self-appraisal 
study according to established objectives. 

The Los Angeles Tuberculosis & 
Health Association realized the impor- 
tance of participating in a school health 
education study serving as a demon- 
stration project which schools and col- 
leges can and will take over after sev- 
eral years. The voluntary agency fur- 
ther recognized that the school reflected 
a community need in health education. 
The ageney was equipped to assist in 
this project by providing financial help, 
staff assistance (staff members and field 
representatives), materials, and a meet- 
ing place for participating groups. 

This project brought the Los Ange- 
les Tuberculosis & Health Association 
into team relationship with schools, a 
two-way relationship which should re- 
sult in better receptivity for both. It 
also brought a close relationship be- 
tween health education major students 
at UCLA and a voluntary agency. 

As an example of effectiveness of 
this kind of co-operation and team re- 
lationship, each school board has ap 
proved the project and has demonstra- 
ted interest in health education. There 
has been increased interest and partici- 
pation of superintendents, principals, 
curriculum directors, and supervisors of 
instruction in health education. Further, 
there has developed a team aproach to 
health education in the participating 
group. There is already an evidence of 
the impact on the school curriculum. 

This study served as a valuable in- 
service education experience with im- 
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proved effectiveness on the part of par- 
ticipants to engage in such an evalua- 
tion study. The final report of the study 
will be published with full details of 
the findings after June 1957. 


A HEALTH EDUCATION 
DEMONSTRATION 


Honoria Hughes for Alma Armstrong 
Williams, Anti-Tuberculosis League of 
King County, Washington 

THIS PROJECT grew out of the con- 

cern over the health of schoolchildren 

in the Auburn Publie Schools, King 

County, Washington. It demonstrates 

how schools and community organiza- 

tions can work together. 

Since the initial concern seemed to 
stem from the Anti-Tubereulosis League 
of King County, it was felt particularly 
fortunate to have on the TB King 
County Board of Directors, John 
Amend—who at that particular time 
was curriculum director in the office 
of the superintendent of King County 
Schools. Being an  Anti-Tubereulosis 
League Board member, he was. well 
aware of the services the League might 
offer in this area. 

An Advisory Committee was formed, 
including the superintendent and the 
curriculum director of the Auburn Pub- 
lie Schools, the superintendent and the 
curriculum director of the King County 
Schools, representatives from the Men’s 
and Women’s Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation Departments of the University 
of Washington, the representatives from 
the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the staff of the 
Anti-Tubereulosis 
County. 

In addition, arrangements were made 
with the University of Washington to 
permit a faculty member to act as con- 
sultant to the committee. Ellen Waters, 
assistant professor, School of Physical 
Education, served in this capacity from 
January 1953 to July 1954. 

The project was financed originally 
by the Anti-Tuberculosis League of 
King County. After one year and a 
half, the Auburn School District as- 
sumed a portion of the expense. In the 
foreseeable future, the Auburn Schools 
will take over entire financial support 
of the project. 


League of King 


Objectives 

The objectives set up by the Advisory 
Committee were: 

1. To learn what the schools need in 
health edueation, health services, and 
equipment in order to promote health- 
ful living, both physical and mental; 
and what the Anti-Tubereulosis League 
might do to help meet those needs. 

2. To make proper health attitudes 
“habit-forming.” 

3. Through the students, to bring 
better health habits into the home. 

4. To encourage the participation of 
parents and community leaders and, by 
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HEALTri 
TEACHING HELPS’ | 


‘Health Education | 

| 4th ed. 1948 413 pp. $3.00) 

School Health Services | 
1953. 480 pp. | 

‘Healthful School Living | 
Ready July 1957 
Publications of Joint Commit- 
tee NEA-AMA 


Suggested School Health 
Policies 
Concise policy statement and 
euide to school health program. 
3rd ed. 1956. 48 pp. 40¢ 
Health Education for Prospec- 
tive Teachers—46 pp. $1.00 
A Forward Look in College’ 
Health Education—54 pp. 
Reports of the National 
Conference on College Health 
Education, Jan. 1956. $1.00 
Order from 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 











group action, advance the good of the 
school and of the community. 

5. To show the steps other schools 
might take in starting similar health 
programs. 

A school health council was developed. 
The core of the health program centers 
around the local school health council. 
The school council acts as a planning 
group to consider problems and _ proj- 
ects related to the school health program 
throughout the school district. The meet- 
ings were attended by the superintend 
ent of schools, principals, a classroom 
teacher from each school, cafeteria su- 
pervisors, public health nurses from the 
King County Department of Health 
(they have a generalized nursing serv- 
ice and these are the public health 
nurses from the District Office), health 
teachers from junior and senior high 
schools, maintenance representatives, 
elementary school supervisors, boys and 
girls advisors from the senior high 
schools, special services supervisor, a 
speech therapist, a camp director, the 
health co-ordinator, and the staff of 
Anti-Tubereulosis League. 

Helen M. Starr, director of health, 
physical education, and recreation, Min- 
neapolis Publie Schools, was invited by 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League to assist 
in evaluating the project. Miss Starr 
was brought in to inaugurate the proj- 
ect in 1953, and since she had had ex- 
perience with similar projects in Min- 


neapolis it was felt that she might be 
the best possible adviser on evaluation. 

Fine co-operation was received from 
individuals and agencies in the com- 
munity. 

The League feels that the first requi- 
site to a successful school health pro- 
gram is a forward-looking superintend- 
ent of schools. 

It is felt that the study proved worth- 
while. It is also felt that this demonstra- 
tion was worthwhile because it might 
serve as a pattern for other schools. 
Ellen Waters, University of Washing- 
ton, has written a report which is ob- 
tainable upon direct request to her. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
E. J. McClendon, Wayne County Tubercu- 
losis Association, Detroit 
THIS PROGRAM came into being as 
a result of the recognition of common 
goals by the schools and _ voluntary 
agencies and the desire of teachers for 
added information. Wayne County TB 
& Health Association provided funds for 
technical assistance and_ scholarships, 
professionally trained assistance on the 
planning level and for resource person- 
nel, 

For a while, the funds were provided 
for scholarships for in-service teacher 
education. After a three-year period, 
scholarship aid was discontinued. The 
need for a full-time staff member at 
Wayne University was demonstrated, 
and the Wayne County Tuberculosis & 
Health Association provided the neces- 
sary financial assistance. At this time, 
the Michigan Heart Association and the 
Wayne County Health Department be- 
came involved in the project. 

The new full-time staff member at 
Wayne University conducted sessions of 
teacher education off éampus, acted as 
consultant — to administrators, 
acted as consultant to school health 
council and committees, worked on cur- 
riculum plans for administrators and 
teachers, and developed special work- 
shop and conference programs to meet 
the specific in-service needs of teachers. 

One-day workshops were conducted in 
schools. Teachers who were given the 
day off from teaching duties to attend 
were impressed with this opportunity 
for in-service education. Consultants for 
these sessions included members from 
the Wayne County Health Department, 
Wayne County Superintendent of 
Schools, and members of the Wayne 
County Tuberculosis & Health Associ- 
ation staff. 

It is felt that with this kind of in- 
service teacher education, there is bet- 
ter recognition of common goals, better 
co-operation in joint pre-plannings of 
sessions, and a better adjusted effort 
to know and meet the specific area of 
need, always keeping in mind the aims 
and goals of the publie school system, 
the college or university, and the in- 
dividual teachers. * 


school 
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Developing Communicative Skills 


Through College Health Education 


sa by SHELDON S. STEINBERG 


Health Educator, Southern Iliinois University 


NE OF THE important ob- 
jectives of higher education 


lies in helping students develop the 
ability ‘‘To understand the ideas of 
others and to express one’s own ef- 
fectively.’”"! The health education 
curriculum has as much of a re- 
sponsibility in developing communi- 
eative skills as any other. 

‘*Communication is in its very 
nature a two-way process. There 
must in any communicative process 
be both transmission and reception 
or assimilation.’ It would seem to 
follow that reception or assimilation 
should be transferred into effective 
action by the student when he as- 
sumes his role as a citizen in a free, 
democratic society. 

‘*Rew of the abilities men possess 
are of greater human significance 
than their power to order ideas 
clearly and to set these before their 
fellows by tongue or pen.’’* How- 
ever, one of the continuing com- 
plaints of college teachers is that 
many students enter college without 
achieving more than an elementary 
degree of practical skill in the com- 
municative arts. As health educators, 
we can contribute to this general 
objective of higher education and 
at the same time help our students 
to develop specific attitudes, under- 
standings, appreciations, and skills 
in the communicative arts as they 
affect personal and community 
health. Students must be taught con- 





'The President’s Commission on Higher 
Edueation. Higher Education for Ameri 
can Democracy, Vol. 1, New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1947, pp. 52-53. 

*Sam Duker, ‘‘In an Age of Communica 
tion Are We Listening?’’ The Educational 
Forum, 18:405, May 1954. 

“The President’s Commission. op. cit. 
p. 53. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


cepts of immediacy, identification, 
and transference to action. 


IMMEDIACY 


For most college students, long- 
range goals represent some ephe- 
meral quality with little sense of 
immediacy or practical value right 
now. In health education the text- 
book usually supplies the foundation 
for class discussion, with an ocea- 
sional film or chart to break the rou- 
tine. ‘*. . . Most health education 
courses are so burdened with facts 
in anatomy, physiology, and the 
rules of healthful living that there 
is practically no time allotted to dis- 
cussions of emotional adjustment, 
family life, and community health 
problems.’ ”* 

The student often lacks the under- 
standing of health as something that 
is immediate or vital, though he is 
constantly being bombarded with a 
saturation of communicative ma- 
terial. We cannot ignore the effect of 
the advertising medium on consumer 
buying habits. Advertising budgets 
of the major cigarette, drug, cos- 
metic, and soap companies speak elo- 
quently enough for this medium of 
communication. We can and should 
utilize these materials to vitalize in- 
struction. 

Students should be helped to re- 
late factual material to current ad- 
vertising claims and articles in the 
more popular magazines and in local 
newspapers. They should be encour- 
aged to look for and bring to class 
material for discussion and analysis. 
Such articles as ‘‘Mudslingers Use 
Smear Tacties’’ in which the claim 


‘James L. Malfetti, ‘‘Let’s Put Life 
Into College Health Education,’’ Journal 
of Health-Physical Education-Recreation, 
January 1956, p. 35. 


is made by a mud bath hotel oper- 
ator that this special mud ‘‘draws 
from the body a whole batch of toxic 
substanees which would ordinarily 
have no other avenue of exit,’ 
can serve not only as an excellent 
motivating device for the topic of 
‘*Skin Health and Care’’ but also 
as an example of the currency and 
vitality of health and the need to 
develop discrimination in the read- 
ing of material pertaining to per- 
sonal and community health. 
Another example of current heaith 
news of excellent instructional value 
is that of the continuing court ac- 
tion of the United States Food and 
Drug Administration 
Hoxsey 


against the 
Cancer Clinic in Dallas, 
Texas.® Hoxsey, who has no license 
to practice medicine, attracted up 
to 8,000 cancer victims to his clinic 
by claiming that he can eure the 
disease without surgery. ‘‘The gov- 
ernment, in a formal warning to 
the public, said ... that the Hoxsey 
cancer treatment was worthless and 
in some cases might actually speed 
the growth of cancer.’ 

A healthy suspicion of exagger 
ated claims by manufacturers of 
patent medicines who ‘‘use scientific 
methods’’ or who ‘‘show proof’’ in 
elaborate visual ways via the printed 
page or radio and television com- 
mercials should also be developed 
by encouraging students to bring ex- 
amples to class. The day rarely 
passes when the media of communi- 
cation do not contain some material 
vital to students which the instrue- 
tor can use as an excellent adjunct 
to instruction, 


PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 

Health instruction will be more 
effective if students have a sense of 
immediacy and become actively in- 
volved to the where they 
achieve a real sense of personal 


point 


"New York Daily News, Sunday, March 
4, 1956, Coloroto Magazine, p. 34. 

"United States Public Health Service, 
‘*Court Rules Against Hoxsey Clinic,’’ 
Public Health Reports, 67: 1119, Nov. 
1952, and Life Magazine, ‘‘Things Get 
Hot for Hoxsey,’’ April 16, 1956, pp. 
125-128. 

"The New York Times, ‘‘ Texan Assailed 
on Cancer Clinic,’’ Thursday, April 5, 
1956. 
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identification with the topic under 


discussion. 

The most common form of human 
communication is vocal or discussive. 
The small group technique is an ex- 
cellent communicative device, which 
ean be utilized to a greater extent 
in health education. In small groups 
students have a greater opportunity 
to express ideas and practice com- 
municative skills. Perhaps in this 
method more than in any other, 
great care should be taken in the 
choice of topic. Unless the student 
can personally identify himself with 
the topic under discussion in the 
small group, it is more likely than 
not that a short circuit in the com- 
municative lines will occur. 

Two excellent areas for small 
group discussion are ‘‘ Mental 
Health’? and ‘‘Family Life.’’> In 
the former, a successful topic for 
group discussion is ‘‘The behavior 
characteristics of a child as opposed 
and in the lat- 
ter a successful topic for group dis- 


to a mature adult,’’ 


cussion is ‘‘ Factors making for suc- 
cessful adjustment in marriage.’”® 

In any topie discussed in class, 
eurrent avenues of communication 
should be utilized to make illustra- 
tions as contemporary as_ possible. 
Radio and television program list- 
ines should be scanned for suitable 
recommendations. Such television 
offerings as ‘‘The March of Medi- 
cine’’ and the documentary presen- 
tation of ‘‘Out of the Darkness,’”!” 
which depicted the private world of 
the mental patient and mental hos- 
pitals, should be brought to the at 
tention of students to help them 
Cevelop discrimination in the com- 
municative media relating to health 
and a sense of real, personal identi- 
fication with materials discussed in 


elass. 


*W. G. 
‘“<Tnservice Mental 


Hollister and G. W. 
Health 
Through Group Experience Workshops,’’ 
American Journal of Public Health, 42: 
1071-77, Sept. 1952; and J. W. Thibaut and 
J. Coules, ‘*The Role of Communication 


Husband, 
Edueation 


in the Reduetion of Interpersonal Hostil 
ity,’’? Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
47: 770-77, Oct. 1952. 

"Harvey J. 
ment in Marriage, New York: Henry Holt 


Loeke, Predicting Adjust 


MWCBS-TV, Channel 2, Sunday, March 
18, 1956, 5-6-30 P.M. 
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The sociodrama represents an- 
other integrating device in which 
personal identification with health 
problems can occur. Careful prepa- 
ration should precede this method 
of instruction. The choice of topic 


is as important as is the choice of 


actors. Here there must be true per- 
sonal identification or the sociodrama 
deteriorates into mere 
with no meaning." 


play-acting 


TRANSFERENCE 

The purpose of all education is 
the maintenance and improvement 
of our free way of life. Students 
should graduate from college not 
only with the specific tools of their 
life’s work but with the general at- 
titudes, ideas, appreciation, under- 
standings, and knowledge necessary 
to accomplish this. purpose. Since 
health underlies all human endeavor, 
we must in our instructional pro- 
eram provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to achieve a linkage with life, 
a way of projecting themselves into 
the adult future, a basis for the 
smooth transference of materials 
learned in class into positive action. 

Almost all of the health material 
the adult comes into contact with 
television, 
newspapers, and popular magazines. 


reaches him via radio, 
This material ranges in value, how- 
ever, from the previously mentioned 
‘*March of Medicine’’ to outright 
hokum as exhibited by some news- 
paper advertisements, 
radio and 


books. and 
television commercials. 
One example of an effective way of 
achieving this transference of text- 
book material to life situations lies 
in the unit dealing with ‘‘Nutri- 
tion.’’ 


For two weeks prior to the first discus 
sion of this topic, cut from magazines and 
newspapers as many articles and advertise 
ments as possible dealing with antacids, 
hyperacidity, and gastrie upset. Paste or 
staple them to a large sheet of oaktag or 
heavy wrapping paper. At the beginning 
of the first lesson ask for a critical evalua 
tion of the various claims made in the 
advertisements. In a short while, the facts 
will appear that the body is normally alka 
line and that the stomach secretions, the 
urine, and the sweat are acid. If the stom 
ach is made alkaline by the excessive use 


"Sheldon 8S. Steinberg. ‘‘How We Met 
the Nareoties Problem,’’ Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation, 
Mareh, 1954, p. 33. 


of antacids then any thiamine or ascorbic 
acid is destroyed in the stomach. Then 
pose the next question. ‘‘What is the 
recommended breakfast for an adult?’’ 
The forthcoming answer will include a cit- 
rus fruit, whole grain cereal and/or bread, 
eggs, and a beverage. The vitamin con- 
tent of these foods should then be ex- 
plored. These foods are rich in thiamine 
and ascorbie acid. When these facts have 
been discussed, ask the class to then evalu 
ate the following quotation from one of 
the more popular advertisements pertain 
ing to ‘‘acid indigestion relief.’’? ‘‘Try 

- after breakfast, feel better 
fast!’’ Adiew vitamins B: and C. 

This simple illustration indicates 
one way in which the media of com- 
munication may be used to remove 
the area of health education from 
the confining walls of a classroom 
and into life as the student will ex- 
perience it.!* 

HEAR NOTHING, SEE NOTHING, 
DO NOTHING 

Health instruction has progressed 
considerably from the days when 
the ‘‘what they don’t know won’t 
hurt them’’ attitude held forth. The 
fantastic growth of the communi- 
cative media has brought with it 
the advertising and propaganda con- 
cept that if you say something often 
enough and accompany it with suit- 
able hokum and humbug the public 
will know only what the ballyhooers 
want it to know. 

We in health education have a 
particularly vital role in helping 
students develop the ability to cut 
through the miasmic veil of innu- 
endo, half-truth, and plain distor- 
tion of health facts that currently 
permeates the media of communica- 
tion. We must help our students to 
see with recognition, listen with com- 
prehension, and speak factually. We 
cannot ignore the effect of the com- 
municative media on the behavior 
of students any longer. Only by 
utilizing that which is best and fac- 
tual in the communicative media and 
objectively refuting that which is 
biased or in which an ‘‘axe is being 
eround’’ can we expect our students 
to be truly health educated and at 
the same time contribute to the com- 
municative goals of general educa- 


tion. * 


“For an excellent guide to use in evalua- 
ting communicative material for use in 
class, ‘‘How Reliable is Health Informa- 
tion?’’ Journal of Health-Physical Educa- 
tion-Recreation, April 1956, p. 11. 
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The Problem-Solving Method 
in Teaching Team Sports 


by EMILY K. LANDRUM 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 


F LEARNING in sports is to be 
| effective as a real life situation, it 
must be a self-selective process in 
which the student checks his prog- 
ress, achievements, and ability. Skills 
are the basic tool subjects and the 
sroup process is the other integral 
for learning. 

When playing in team sports is 
centered around problems to be 
solved, the learning process is brok- 
en down for the individual to under- 
stand. Basic skilis for learning the 
game at a level commensurate with 
one’s level of ability, learning to 
play a position or positions through 
basic and other more complex skills, 
and learning to play as a definitive 
part of a group become meaningful 
experiences for all individuals. With 
levels or areas for learning, the in- 
dividual will feel that he is directing 
his own learning. 


LEVELS OF LEARNING 


The first level is concerned with 
Iminediate Problems, in which basic 
skills of the activity are stressed as 
these relate to all team sports, and as 
these become basic or fundamental 
in learning to play a beginning game 
of soccer, volleyball, basketball, or 
any other team sport. 

In the second level, Implications 
of One’s Problems in Relation to 
Group Problems, learning is largely 
situational, which means that other 
skills may be added to the picture, 
that one is concerned mainly with 
learning with someone, and that each 
individual is concerned with trying 
to find where ‘he belongs, i.e., what 
position or positions he wants to 
learn to play in his class or group. 

In the third level, Finding One’s 
Self as a Definitive Part of a Group, 
learning centers around individual 
and group realizations. One develops 
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definite feelings of satisfaction, of 
doing his best according to his capa- 


bilities. One learns that evaluation 
is a co-operative enterprise in which 
everyone in the class appraises ways 
of determining and reporting prog- 
ress in learning, and where everyone 
is concerned with improving oppor- 
tunities for successful growth and 
development of all class members. 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING 

The following outline will be help- 
ful in setting up guideposts for self- 
directed learning in all team sports. 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING IN TEAM SPORTS 


LEVEL | 


Immediate Problems | 


The student accepts or|In accepting or challenging the| The student realizes his own 
challenges the goals as|goals, the student 


set by the teacher 


jhis own goals 


what he wants to 


Basic Skills: 


| Situations: 


LEVEL II 
implications of One's Problems 
in Relation to Group Problems 


the teacher for help in prob 
lem solving, and finally forms 


Putting Basic Skills into Game 


LEVEL Ill 
Finding One's Self as a Definitive 
Part of a Group 


relies upon] goals, is able to solve his prob 
lems in relation to others, and 
has learned to evaluate himself 
relation to| and others 


do 


Basic Skill Realizations: 


Usually 2-4 in number |1. Finding which are learned| 1. Finding which are reflex in 
1. For developing habit or habitual in action nature 
patterns 2. Finding which are still in| 2. Finding which are in the 
2. For making = skills the habit forming stage process of being overlearned 
meaningful 3. Through working on place 
3. For using skills in re ment and direction in ball 


lation to their pur 


poses 


handling 


‘*Whole’’ Learning in 
Relation to the Game: 
1. Learning about the 


=" 


field, players, positions,| sitions 


and duties of players|2. Through a felt need for un 


through unit forma derstanding 


tions as used in play 


ing the game gressions 


Learning To Play a Position: 
. Through trying different po 1. 


game _ relation 


ships relative to rule pro 


Playing as a Definitive Part of 

a Group: 

Finding where one can play 
the best 

2. Feeling that one belongs to 
a group 

3. Thinking in terms of group 
needs for team play 


Always Playing with Someone: 


1. Through felt 


needs for per 


son to person relationships 


Accepting the Challenge|Working Out Own Problem of 
of Progressing in Skili|Skill Development 


Learning : to 
Play: 
1. Through simple skills,|1. Knows own 


skills in relation to): 
players on the field 


skills 


Problem of Learning to|Becoming Aggressive: 


Become, Aggressive: 
1. Through developing 
control of the ball for 


one’s self 


~ 


cept passes 


¥ 


9 


2. Learning simple de to defend 
fense tactics in rela- 
tion to playing with 
one other player in 
unit formations 


Positions One 


progress 1. Anticipates 
which may be basic|2. Realizes his strengths 
3. Minimizes his weaknesses in 
terms of what he does 
4. Felt needs for more or other 


2. Concentrating upon learning 


3. Learning to attack througl : 
playing in unit formations 3. Team plans its strategy in 


Realizes Own Goals in Learning 

in Relation| To Be Highly Skilled: 

Wants to 

plays, knows 
where ball is coming from, 
and where it is going to 

°°. Definite feelings of satisfac 
tion in a job well done 

3. Has learned to play one or 
more positions well 


Qualities of Experience in Aa 


OGTESSiVeENess : 


. Through learning to inter-| I. Through learning to tackle, 


or becoming more aggressive 
2, Concentrating upon learning 

to attack (defending. has* be 

come automatic in action 


relation to its best group 
possibilities 
—_> 
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Faster play...longer life. 


For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for Fh EE 
schools and play- Ri 
grounds. Steel strings Rules and 
and tubular steel court layouts 
frames are not af- for badminton 
fected by climatic of tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the 
presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


947 Albriht St. Arcanum, Ohio 


Day. yton 


STEEL RACQUETS 






UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
1957 Summer Session 


June 24-August 23 


Special Interest Courses 


Health and Physical Education Methods 
for the Elementary Classroom Teacher 
2'/2 hrs. undergraduate credit 


June 24-July 26 


Driver Education, Basic and Advanced 
Courses 
2 hrs. credit for each course 


August 12-August 23 


Principles and Practices 
of Physical Education 
5 hrs. graduate credit 


June 24-August 23 


Students may also select required under- 
graduate courses in liberal arts and/or 
seminar and graduate courses in Educa- 
tion, Psychology, Administration, and 
Counseling and Guidance toward the M.S. 
degree. A complete program of recreation 
in the nearby Rockies is planned for the 
summer. 








For further information and a copy of 
the 1957 Summer Session Bulletin 
write to: 


DOROTHY HUMISTON 


Department of Physical Education 
Room 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 








EVALUATION 

If students are to direct their 
own learning, the teacher must de- 
cide upon which evaluation pro- 


cedures will be of greatest value to 
the majority of his pupils. General- 
ly speaking, a grouping of what one 
has learned, a series of daily grades 
through pupil and teacher observa- 
tion on the actual playing field, indi- 
vidual evaluation of one’s strengths 
and individual and 
group observation of players by posi- 


weaknesses, 


previous outline and/or from the 
outline below on this page. 
MIDPOINT CHECK 

A midpoint check in relation to 
each of the levels, if these are used 
separately for a unit, or during the 
second level if all three levels are 
used consecutively, is helpful in mo- 
tivating students to want to learn to 
play hockey, basketball, or 
any other team sport. 

Items for this midpoint check may 
be drawn from the previous outline, 


soccer, 





tions and as units on a team should 
give a large enough sampling from a 
sourees for 
final 


be compiled from the 


variety of 
evaluation, or for 
These may 


information, 


grading. page 74. 


Evaluation, 


Directing One’s Own Learning 
through Individual and Group 


or from the outline on 


(Concluded on page 74) 


DIRECTING ONE'S OWN LEARNING THROUGH INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP EVALUATION 


LEVEL | 


Immediate Problems 


Discussion: 


At end of period, during 
period if necessary for | 
problems in learning as 
situations occur on the 
playing field 


Daily Grading: 

Near end of unit in re 

skills used in| 

positions as 

1. Certain basie skills for | 
one day, or for a time 
interval 

2. Adding other skills ae 

individual 


lation to 


cording to 


and group eapabilities E z 
S I I |e. Playing with a teammate | 


Using 


Value Ratings: 

a. Average grade equals 
a © or 1 point, and/or 
one check mark V, the | 
latter to be 
the teacher, 
the pupils 

b. Above average grade | 
equals a B or 2 points, | 
and/or two check} 
marks V V, as noting 
something outstanding 
for the day 


used by | 


others by 


grade | 


e. Outstanding 
equals an A or 3 
points, and/or three 
check marks V V V, as 
pupil stood out above 
others for the day 





| in relation to playing a certain | 
| position 


LEVEL We i 2 
Implications of One's Problems 
in Relation to Group Problems | 


Dise ussion: 


Procedures as in Level I 
Interval Check Up: 
On basic skills in 


relation to 
playing through 
1. Discussion 


2. Daily self grading 
3. Teacher noting players 
4. Pupil observation of out 


standing players for the day 
5. Evaluation in written form 


On 


a. Which skills learned 
b. Which 
forming 


skills in the habit 


stage 


d. Playing a position 

e. Directing and receiving the 
ball 

f. Individual contributions in 
game situations 

Daily Grading: 


On use of basie and other skills | 


Using 


Value Ratings: 
As suggested in Level I for any | 
one or number of items (a f 


in Level II, above) 


Daily Grading: 


| ( 


LEVEL Ti 
Finding One's Self as a Definitive 
Part of a Group 


Dise USSiON: 


Procedures as in Level I 
Interval Check Up: 

On basic and other more com 
plex skills in relation to play- 
ing through 

1. Diseussion 

2. Daily self grading 

3. Teacher noting players 

4. Groups evaluating others in 
playing situations 

. Evaluation in written form 


On 


Playing as units making up 


part of a team 

b. Taking all plays with little 
or no help from the teacher 
or other players 

e. Ability in playing positior 
in relation to all others play 
ing the same position 

. Ranking one’s self daily as 
to contributions to the team 
or group 

e. Finally, teams rank them- 


other teams of 
equal ability 


selves with 
class, or 


On any of the above items, 
a—e 

Using 
Value Ratings: 
As suggested in Level I for 
any one or number of items 
tas -e, above) 
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The ONE official size and weight ball young hands can grip easily 
... 591-XS “RAISED RIB’? FOOTBALL 


y SEAMLESS 


For Junior Varsity Practice and Intramural Games 


This remarkable football has raised ribs, uniformly spaced from tip 
to tip, which are part of the cover. Center, quarterback, ball carrier, 


passer, punter and receiver all have superior control. Even small hands 587 te +4 a" ut 


can grip the Raised Rib Football securely and in the proper position. 
There’s no feeling for laces because there are no laces—none are 


intermediate size for junior high school 
Made with a tough KOLITE cover, 


necessary. A totally new concept in football construction, this ball the 587 has the balance and “feel” of 
has proven a tremendous teaching aid for coaches of younger groups. a regulation ball but is of smaller size 
The Raised Rib Football by Seamless is made with exclusive Kolite for smaller hands. Nylon winding, 

ae . Butyl Bladder with Kantleek valve. 
cover, Nylon winding and Butyl, Bladder with patented Kantleek White rubber lacing molded into the 
valve ... quality construction designed to take extreme punishment. ball. Retail $13.80. 








Retail $19.25. Also, 521-XS—$9.60. 











ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS rnusser COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3. CONN.. U.S.A. 








+ The Human Dance * 
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A Study in Dance Philosophy for Physical Education Teachers 


by DIANE SCHOLER 


Physical Education Major Student, New York University 


L ET ME tell you about the Hu- 
man Dance. It moves through 
untouched air. It beats and throbs 
deep in the foundations of the earth 
gingerly touching each layer of his- 
tory. It breathes heavily, lifting the 
rest of the world on another plat- 
form of being, and expels strength 
which lingers softly among all forms 
of existence. It has no dominion un- 
der the stars, but rather owes do- 


minion to a spirit — the human 
spirit. 

These are my thoughts when | 
am involved with this Human 


Dance. Before me and around me 
are students—young adults built 
out of the past and appearing here 
and now because of tomorrow. Some 
stand tall and feel trim in their po- 
sition; some peer out behind half- 
closed faces, hesitant to enter the 
world of themselves; some seem to 
melt into the forms of the stronger 
ones; and others throw out a quiet 
violence immersing the gym in som- 
ber tones. Here they are — the stu- 
dents, ready to begin what the cata- 
log has called Modern Dance Fun- 
damentals. 

All of these students have already 
decided to become physical educa- 
tion teachers. They have been told 



















why they are important and what 
the field they have chosen has to 
offer to humanity. They can teach 
countless games and sports—skills 
which will undoubtedly contribute 
to the well-being of our physical na- 
tion. They have been taught all the 
fair and safe rules of living proc- 
They will all, in time, teach 
to win and to lose graciously—the 
maxim of their physical education 
philosophy. They all know the worth 
of living things. 


esses, 


To know, to know—this is what 
education demands. Yes, they are 
taught to feel and sense too, but how 
many will learn how to be? 
Here is the crux. How can we edu- 
cate students to capture the ‘‘I?’’ 
For without the ‘‘I,’’ there is just a 
‘‘vou’’ and that we all can claim. 


ever 


MEANING OF DANCE 

By this time, no doubt, you are 
probably wondering what this mys- 
terious formula is or what 
type of dance technique is taught 
and to what kind of sound. It may 
be a disappointment for you to learn 
that there is no formula nor one 
type of dance technique and that 
the sounds used are as infinite as 
the universe. There is no Martha 
Graham contraction and 


dance 


release ; 


This dance stu- 
dent delights in 
reaching through 
space with wide- 
stretched legs. 


University 
of Delaware 


there is no José Limén isolation; 
there is no Doris Humphrey fall. 
But there is a hollowing out of torso 
and a lifted return; there is explo- 
ration of each muscle that moves in 
the human body; we do lose hold of 
eravity when we lean against the 
great value of the Masters. This 
value of the Masters is their dis- 
covery of personal identification be- 
tween movement, and 
the world, and not primarily in the 
establishment of codes and laws for 
us to act within. 

Thus, student faces teacher, or bet- 
ter, person faces person, and by this 
relation, reaction is caused and by 
reaction, physical movement and 
then a higher relation to the space 
and environment in which we exist 
and ultimately to what I would like 
to call dance. The word dance has 
certainly come to have a myriad of 
meanings to people today but only 
a small percentage still cherish the 
primal meaning. To me, dance means 
to be reborn; with every creation 
and action of movement must come 
a new development of the ‘‘I’’ and 
if this development is a conscious 
one, then the act of dancing has de- 
veloped the person’s growth. 

Nowadays, the word ‘‘growth’’ is 
used a great deal. It is heard fre- 
quently on the lips of the educator, 
and there is always a chapter on 
‘Growth and Development’’ in a 
new educational treatise. All of us 
have heard the analogy of the 
growth of a human being to the 
growth of a plant but few of us, in 
exainining this process, can find the 
true importance of this individual 
growth in the universal scheme be- 
cause it is timeless and dimension- 
less. We have to live this process 


themselves, 
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Evansville, Ind., YWCA 
Experimenting with different movements and 
exploration of the body in dance. 





so completely that all the experi- 
ences of an individual have been ab- 
sorbed and recreated by the ‘‘I.’’ 
Can man say, ‘‘Here is a reborn 
world—a growth?’’ Many will say, 
‘‘Tt is an unconscious, impossible 
thing.’’ 

I will affirm always that it is con- 
scious, actual, and real. If our minds 
and bodies could stop being told 
how to act but learn anew at every 
movement the value of their own 
decisions, then there is the estab- 
lishment of human maturity. There 
is a start, a realization point! 
Maybe it only comes twice a week, 
one hour at a time. Perhaps it is 
called Modern Dance Fundamentals. 
What does it matter? For here are 
people come together seeking self- 
maturity. 


VALUE OF DANCE 

In this class, these students will 
eventually become physical educa- 
tion teachers. They will have to deal 
with a generation we know little 
about. What we do know is that 
they will be human children and 
adolescents. What we do not know 
is the change the world may take, 
thereby transforming the experi- 
ences of these children. A teacher, 
then, can only be trained in things 
that remain the same, like the skills 
of a game, and the rest of her train- 
ing must be in her own personal 
searching. What better beginning 
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could a teacher have, then, but to 
seek out the mysteries of the body 
and learn, through a mastering of 
the physical, about the direct and 
indirect orders given by the mental 
world ? 

This enlightenment may lead to 
the solving of many early teaching 
problems: how to understand the 
child who constantly ducks her head 
and folds her body closed; the ado- 
lescent who wants to get rid of her 
personality in favor of the bawdi- 
est type; the adult whose body is 
clamped tight by a pressing exist- 
ence. This is the value of the Human 
Dance, for it never judges those 
involved in it, but rather creates 
powerful beings who, one day, will 
be able to judge themselves. This is 
the product of the Human Dance. 
Now let us discuss the actions and 
methods involved in teaching such 
a class. 


EXPLORATION OF THE BODY 

The difference between dancing 
and not dancing lies in the word 
‘‘energy.’’ Our movements of every 
day and our language of gestures 
are not dance, although they may 
be a true impetus to dance. Energy 
is radiated through the nerve fibers 
of the body at whatever rate of 
speed we will it. This is physical en- 
ergy and only half the story. The 
Great Energy—the Projected En- 
ergy—is dictated by a belief, born 
from a union of the mind and body, 
in the infinite power of man to tran- 
scend his limitations. Once this en- 
ergy is invoked, then the student 
may begin on the road to freeing 
the spirit. 

In realistic terms, this invocation 
of energy must be built up at the 
beginning of each class. The blood 
must begin to circulate; the muscles 
must become pliable. The body must 
‘‘warm-up’’ in order to form an 
equal union with the mind. The 
warm-ups in a class almost always 
deal with large movements stem- 
ming from the torso and radiating 
to the extermities. The full torso 
may be activated by rotational move- 
ments or by heavy dropping and 
stretching or by deep pendulum mo- 
tions. Whatever the movement, it is 
the full body that starts to work. 

These movements should be done 
on varying rhythmic phrases and 


boats, so that the energy may be 
built up from slow to fast or in in- 
tensity from weak to strong or from 
small to big. This variation in warm- 
up not only causes a greater degree 
of control but also sets forth right 
in the beginning the awareness of 
the natural impulses of man. For 
example, from small to large is the 
entire story of man’s striving. These 
changes in movement ideas stimu- 
late the ‘‘how’’ of improvisation 
when the student begins to create. 
From the warm-ups of the center 
torso, we travel to the legs and arms, 
examining all the possible motions 
of the joints—bending and flexing 
the knees; swinging the legs from 
the hip socket; lifting the arms with 
the back and shoulder muscles—all 
movements explored and ordered by 
a rhythmic impulse or for certain 
situations, a breath pulse. 

While the legs and arms, hips, 
shoulders, chest, neck, and head are 
set into motion, one thing is stressed 
repeatedly — that nothing moves 
alone out of itself but that every- 
thing is rooted in a common source 
and radiates from a center (for 
dances, this is the center of the 
body). This is the great balance 
point. Here is our equilibrium; 
here is our laugh; and here, in the 
center, is our ery; here is our fear 
and here is our peace. 

Therefore, every part of the body 
must move out of its source and 
back into it, much the same as our 
breathing pulls in and out. This is 
the reason why the primitive dancer 
exaggerated his breathing by con- 
tracting and releasing in quiet 
rhythms the center of his body. Some 
primitive dancers carried the energy 
low in the rocking pelvis. For dances 
of another gravity and meaning, 
the diaphragm may keep the strict 
pulse. The first man recognized the 
center of his body as the center of 
his universe. 

INTER-RELATIONSHIPS 

So far then, we have seen that the 
basic vocabulary of the Human 
Dance is exploration of the body by 
action. As the classes progress, this 
exploration becomes more detailed 
and inter-relations between muscles 
are discovered. In turn, a new 
awareness of design possibilities are 
seen, since any one movement set 
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up against or with any other move- 
ment creates a dance form in space. 
In the early stages of moving, it is 
of utmost importance for students 
to feel the energies of those moving 
near them. Air vibrations must be 
strong between dancers not only be- 
eause they will be dancing to- 
gether but also because the Human 
Dance deals with people who must 
interact with each other in directing 
their energies. 

The technique, then, of the Hu- 
man Dance cannot be written down 
in actual movement and rhythmic 
sequence for budding teachers to 
imitate. There are many books for 
this purpose which add a sterile con- 
fidence to the daily lesson plans. 
The technique must be built out of 
the actual human situation that the 
teacher finds herself in whether it 
be a class for retarded children or 
recreational movements for adults 
or a class for self-conscious teen- 
agers. The movements taught can- 
not and should not be the same, for 
certainly the capacities of these 
groups are widely separated. What 
must exist, however, in all of these 
classes, is the life spark of ‘‘doing’’ 
and therefore ‘‘becoming.’’ This is 
a tremendous challenge to young 
teachers, since they themselves will 
be going through the same process 
with their students. 


EXPERIMENTATION 

The movement philosophy dis- 
cussed so far has dealt mainly with 
explorations of the body’s capaci- 
ties. Following this development, 
naturally we ask, ‘‘ And what do you 
do with these technical findings?’’ 
‘What value is it that the arm can 
move in opposition to the leg?’’ 

First of all, each student has his 
own ‘‘findings’’ and is beginning to 
notice his own particular manner 
of moving. One student will delight 
in reaching through space with 
wide-stretched legs. Another will en- 
joy the sensation of a percussive im- 
pulse on his body. Still another may 
be interested in defying gravity by 
bounding upward. They have all 
found a starting point—something 
to respond to and which ‘‘feels 
right’’ in their body. 

It is at this point of the student’s 
development that the teacher plays 
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her most important role. How can 
the teacher pinpoint the joy of dis- 
covery and make it the very essence 
of all further creative work? She 
ean do it in two ways: by stimulat- 
ing the student to create by outer 
motivations such as rhythms, dy- 
namics, specific movement problems 
such as axial or locomotor move- 
ments; or, more rewarding, she can, 
if truly perceptive, stimulate the 
student from within her own re- 
sources, making her draw from her 
limited vocabulary and create upon 
it. Both these methods are extremely 
valuable and both must be used, so 
that the student can create works 
with consciously controlled forms 
as well as those intuitively inspired. 
A happy combination of both ele- 
ments usually becomes the most re- 
warding experience for all. 


TEACHING METHODS 

Using the first method, the teacher 
sets forth a problem grown out of 
the student’s needs. For example, 
the class may have difficulty with 
rhythms which are asymmetrical 
such as the five or seven beat rhythm. 
Since the experience of the class 
may only have been in symmetrical 
rhythms, a complete physical and 
mental change must take place, a 
reorganization of body balance and 
impetus occurs. There is a new dis- 
covery. After clapping and _ prac- 
ticing the new rhythm so that their 
bodies have absorbed the quality, a 
further step may be taken. The 
rhythm can be experienced in all 
ways through varied body accents, 
through foot accents, through group 
counterpoints, through vocal sounds 
and drum beats, ad infinitum. Here 
is endless material for stimulus. 
There is no one best way. Many 
ways must be tried so that everyone 
will ‘‘feel right.’’ 


Much more difficult is the second 
method. In the first method, the 
teacher gives the impetus. In the 
second method, teacher and student 
both actually start together. Let us 
take, once more, a rhythmic prob- 
lem. The teacher and class both de- 
cide that the rhythms they have 
been using have been too symmetri- 
eal. How can they create a rhythm 
which has an uneven personality? 
Now the students must start from 
inside themselves. Have they ever 
felt an uneven rhythm? ‘‘ Yes,’’ one 
of them says, ‘‘when you are fright- 
ened, your heart quickens off beat.’’ 
Another points out that when you 
laugh, your intake and expulsion of 
breath is uneven. And on and on 
come the examples straight out of 
their own emotional worlds. Now, 
let’s take that unevenness and dance 
it, says the teacher. 

The students get to work; they 
laugh and count the beats. They 
tremble and write down the rhythm 
Then the rewarding conclusion is 
not just the five rhythm of the first 
method but a 17 beat against a six 
or a seven beat interrupted by ac- 
cents in between. New rhythmic 
worlds have been created and each 
student has felt deeply the relation- 
ship of their intimate emotional 
lives with the rhythmie life of dance. 
This is the more difficult method, 
because teacher and student must 
have strength and patience to ere- 
ate, destroy, and make anew until 
the outcome is of value to the de- 
velopment of an individual. 


MY DANCE PHILOSOPHY 

This then is my dance philosophy 
for physical education teachers. It 
combines the actual hard work of 
exploration and reaches confidently 
into the world of experimentation. 
Teachers should let their students 
renew their vitality in movement. 
Let them refresh their minds in the 


values of growth. Let them build 
worlds which may at first puzzle 


you, but teach them never to doubt 
the validity of a human being’s 
strivings and creations. Let them 
work closely together in the har- 
mony of forward direction. Show 
them become fresh expo- 
nents and advocates of the Human 
Dance. * 
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Effective Field Training 
in Community Health 


by SIMON PODAIR 


Borough Consultant, Bureau of Public Health Education 
New York City Department of Health 


N RECENT YEARS co-operation 

between schools and public health 
agencies has increased. The growing 
acceptance of the concept of school 
health as part of total community 
health has been a factor. This is re- 
flected in the increased role that 
knowledge about public health agen- 
cies is playing in the curriculums of 
colleges training school health work- 
ers. 

The public health agency can offer 
a practical laboratory to assist the 
health education major preparing 
for school health work in the under- 
standing of’ community health. An 
effective field-training program can 
be the most direct route to such 
understanding. 


PROBLEM OF ORIENTATION 

It is primarily the college and 
agency that must accept the respon- 
sibility for proper guidance of the 
student towards a meaningful ex- 
perience in his field assignment. 
Here, the attitudes of both the in- 
structor and agency representative 
are paramount. Too often, the stu- 
dent is assigned in a ‘‘sink or swim’”’ 
manner as a result of insufficient 
planning and orientation. Such an 
approach can dampen the enthusi- 
asm of even the superior student. 

Our aim should always be the de- 
velopment of attitudes on the part 
of the student that can result in a 
field experience of some significance 
to his future growth. This, of course, 
will not happen automatically. There 
must be a conscious, concerted effort 
towards an orientation of the stu- 
dent that could lead to favorable 
attitude formation. 

Often, the agency worker is not 
aware of the problems the college 
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faces in placing its student, nor is 
the instructor or co-ordinator aware 
of those of the agency. What is the 
college trying to achieve in the field 
placement program? What are the 
particular curriculum and adminis- 
trative problems that must be con- 
sidered in setting-up the program? 
Are the activities of the agency con- 
ducive to field training? Is its ad- 
ministrative set-up geared for such 
training? These are questions both 
college and agency personnel in- 
volved in field training can ask each 
other. This can be done through 
organized conferences or workshops. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE CAN DO 

There is no sure-fire approach in 
the organization of an effective field- 
training program. It is a matter of 
experimentation and _ adaptation. 
However, a positive approach to the 
following aspects of the program 
may contribute to greater effective- 
ness : 
1. Follow-up of basic orientation. This 
includes giving the student an over- 
all survey of the purposes and pro- 
gram of the particular agency in- 
volved. An organization chart ob- 
tained from the agency could be a 
helpful aid. It is not expected that 
details of programming will be given 
to the student at this time. However, 
such questions as these should be 
answered: Whom does the agency 
serve? Who are its key people? 
What are its stated functions and 
objectives? An additional aid in 
this instance is the agency’s annual 
report. A great number of hours 
need not be spent in basic orienta- 
tion. Actually, all it calls for is a 
bird’s eye view approach that could 
be handled in one session. 


2. Inviting Agency Representatives to 
Speak to the Class Before the Field 
Training Program Gets Into Full Swing. 
Various phases of the agency’s pro- 
gram will thus be brought into focus: 
public health nursing, public health 
education, sanitation, child and ma- 
ternal health, adult hygiene, nutri- 
tion. This will serve a triple pur- 
pose. First, the student will get a 
better understanding of the agency’s 
program. Secondly, it may help clar- 
ify his vocational goals as regards 
public or community health. And 
thirdly, the practical material pre- 
sented can be related to the textbook 
and classroom work of the course. 

Such a supplementation of the 
classroom program can give the stu- 
dent a clearer picture of the funce- 
tions of public health. Questions and 
discussion on the part of the students 
ean highlight important areas. The 
number of sessions will depend on 
the flexibility of the curriculum and 
the number of agencies invited to 
participate. 

In addition to the official agency, 
there may be leading voluntary 
health agencies that can contribute. 
The instructor will, of course, have 
to choose those agencies whose pro- 
eram is dynamic enough to benefit 
the student. The official agency usu- 
ally has a broad program covering 
the main area of public health and 
its inclusion may be all that a tight 
schedule can allow. Many agencies 
can assign a speaker who will de- 
scribe the program and services of 
the agency as a whole. Since only 
generalized information is sought at 
this stage, it is not necessary to have 
several speakers; the agency health 
educator can give an over-all presen- 
tation to the group with resultant 
saving of time. 

Some colleges have developed a 
panel discussion approach. A few 
sessions during the term are set aside 
for representatives of leading agen- 
cies to appear and discuss their or- 
ganization and program. These ses- 
sions are often sufficient to familiar- 
ize the students with the activities of 
community agencies. 

3. More sustained contact between the 
college and public health agencies be- 
yond the formal field-training program. 
Agencies are often in great need of 
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volunteers to work along with the 
regular staff on specific programs 
that may be of short duration. For 
example, a city or county Health 
Department may need assistance on 
chest X-ray programs. If the college 
is informed of this need and attempts 
to interest students in it, student- 
college-ageney relationships can be 


strengthened. Generally, modern 
public health agencies have —in 


varying degrees—a community-cen- 
tered program. To conduct such a 
program often calls for extensive 
community participation and the 
procurement of volunteers is an in- 
tegral part of such participation. 
The college health education depart- 
ment can lead into its field-training 
program by helping effect a year- 
round climate of co-operation be- 
tween college and agency. Thus, the 
field-training program will not be 
isolated from the year-round activi- 
ties of the agency, but rather be a 
culmination of a regular co-opera- 
tive effort. 

4. Determining interests of student. 
From the agency point-of-view, the 
essential element is the motivation 
of the student in relation to his field 
assignment. Obviously, he will have 
greater motivation in those phases 
of public health or community health 
that interest him most. Perhaps it 
is a vocational goal that is uppermost 
in his mind at the time of his assign- 
ment. Perhaps it is merely a strong 
interest developed as a result of out- 
side reading. 

In any ease, the college can assist 
the agency by determining where 
these interests lie. The instructor, 
of course, is in the best position to 
do so because of his contact with the 
student over a period of weeks. After 
the determination has been made, it 
should be communicated to the agen- 
cy representative, preferably in writ- 
ing. Thus, the worker who is to have 
contact with the student will have 
some basis for establishing a more 
fruitful relationship. 

WHAT THE AGENCY CAN DO 

In a field-training program, the 
agency representative—just as the 
instructor or co-ordinator—should be 
aware of the contributions he can 
make to the student’s progress. The 
definition of mutual responsibility 
spoken of earlier is really the crux 
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of the matter. A narrow, backward 
approach on the part of the agency 
can negate a broad, enlightened pro- 
gram stemming from the college, and 
vice versa. 

There are a number of areas 
wherein awareness by the agency 
ean make worthwhile contributions 
to field training. 

1. Assigning the student to definite 
duties. There is nothing more dis- 
couraging to the individual student 
than disorganiaztion and flounder- 
ing. We cannot expect the student 
to apply himself with initiative and 
diligence if we ourselves lack clear 
goals and perspectives. Assignment 
of specific duties should not be a 
spur-of-the-moment affair; such du- 
ties should be discussed with other 
agency staff members and planned 
some time before the student’s ar- 
rival. 

2. Making these duties part of a defi- 
nite program. If at all possible, this 
program should be one in which the 
agency is engaged at the moment 
The student can usually see through 
activities suggested merely to keep 
him oceupied. If this occurs, he can 
never really feel that he is making 
a worthwhile contribution and may 
conclude there is little interest in 
his progress. The field-training pro- 
gram will then seem of little value 
to him. A program assignment, on 
the other hand, will give the student 
an opportunity toward fulfillment of 
his potential and act as measurement 
of possible future success. In ‘‘try- 
ing his wings’’ on a particular pro- 
gram, the student may learn his true 
feelings toward public or community 
health and their implications for 
his future plans. 

3. Treating the student as a staff 
member. This holds true both as to 
privileges and responsibilities. The 
amount of rapport built up with 
agency staff members will depend, 
of course, to an extent, upon the atti- 
tude of the individual student. How- 
ever, the agency representative can 
assist by considering the student 
part of the staff and not merely a 
temporary appendage. Such an atti- 
tude can, in many instances, filter 
through the rest of the staff and help 
create an atmosphere of acceptance 
as far as the student is concerned. 


The student should be expected to 
observe the regulations of the agency 
regarding personnel practices. In 
fact, the instructor or ageney work- 
er at the initial interview should ap- 
prise the student of these practices 
and stress the importance of adher- 
ing to them if the work of the or- 
ganization is not to be disrupted. 
Above all, the importance of profes- 
sional responsibility should be point- 
ed out to the student. 

4. Availability of supervisor for as- 
sistance on specific problems. Such 
assistance should inelude not only 
program development but informa- 
tion and guidance on a particular 
phase of public health. In this man- 
ner, the student’s training will be 
enriched by the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the agency worker. 

5. Assigning one staff member to be 
responsible for the organization of the 
field-training program. In cases where 
the pie is cut too many ways, disori- 
entation may result. Both the stu- 
dent concerned and the staff as a 
whole should be aware of the per- 
son handling the general organiza- 
tion of the field-training program. In 
addition, the college should be aware 
of the liaison worker with whom it 
can strive to set up closer working 
relationships. Such awareness on 
the part of all concerned can help 
overcome some of the hurdles of field 
training. 

SUMMARY 

The recognition by both college 
and agency of the need to analyze 
the organization and objectives of a 
field-training program can result in 
increased co-operation between the 
two groups. The techniques and 
methods evolved through such analy- 
sis can assist the student in achiev- 
ing his aims and contribute to com- 
munity programming in an over-all 
sense. 

It is a truism that the educational 
process calls for constant evaluation 
if stagnation is to be avoided. No- 
where is this conclusion more valid 
than in field training. A determined 
effort by both college and agency to 
improve and expand field training 
in the curriculum can help better 
train the community health workers 
of the future. The communities we 


serve stand to gain from such an 
effort. * 
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S THE SECOND half of the 
20th century unfolds, a multi- 
plicity of recreation issues exist in 
the United States. Space limitations, 
however, preclude a lengthy discus- 
sion of all these factors. Outlined 
here, therefore, are three broad com- 
prehensive issues: (1) Understand- 
ing recreation, (2) Financing rec- 
reation, and (3) Co-ordinating 
recreation programs. 


UNDERSTANDING RECREATION 

Perhaps most problems relating 
to leisure stem from a lack of un- 
derstanding of just what purposes 
and funetions recreation serves. 
The key to solving most difficulties 
in this democracy has been to pre- 
pare people to make educated judg- 
ments. Leisure expenditures and 
some of the leisure choices people 
make indicate that the bases for ar- 
riving at such educated judgments 
evidently have not been properly 
presented to the public. 

No panacea for gaining this un- 
derstanding is proposed herein, but 
suggestions are given for obtaining 
the social wisdom to make the neces- 
sary decisions concerning recrea- 
tion. Thus, the needs for providing 
adequate recreation and for creat- 
ing an intelligent public viewpoint 
become one. To meet this combined 
need, factors relating to modern so- 
ciety deserve attention. To begin 
with, the crux of this issue lies in 
the difference between what is avail- 
able and necessary to know and the 
eapacity of individuals to learn and 
understand it. 

Science has affected and does af- 
fect recreation—as for example, the 
invention of new equipment, gadg- 
ets, and games; improved modes of 
travel; refined methods of communi- 
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cation, both individual and mass; 
improved working conditions, in- 
eluding not only shorter hours but 
also more expendable income; and 
the highly industrialized society 
which results in a dearth of natural 
areas. 

Research by professional recrea- 
tion leaders, as well as professionals 
in other allied fields, has progressed 
significantly in the past few years. 
In addition, recreation accomplish- 
ments and events of the past, where- 
in many lessons have been learned, 
both through trial and error and 
sound investigation, add to our 
knowledge. No one, however, should 
expect every individual to know all 
things about recreation. The solu- 
tion appears to be in another direc- 
tion; namely, analyzing recreation 
in terms of its essentials. Attacking 
the issue of understanding from this 
philosophical approach appears much 
quicker, more meaningful, and easier 
to grasp than to discuss it from ad- 
ministrative, program, and psycho- 
logical standpoints. 

People wish to know: What is rec- 
reation? What is a leisure activity? 
What makes an activity a recreation- 
al pursuit? What are some of the 
big ideas in recreation ? 

When an individual fully under- 
stands some of the key concepts gen- 
erally accepted in recreation, the 
basie intention of recreation becomes 
clear and his questions are clarified. 
This approach reaches to the heart 
of the problem quickly and avoids 
the difficulties and pitfalls of at- 
tempting to relate a mass of facts 
to people not ready to assimilate 
them. 

What are some of these key recre- 
ation concepts which everyone should 
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possess? The following are offered 
for consideration : 

1. Leisure is that time attained by a 
person in which he may do as he chooses, 
and recreation is an activity participated 
in during that period. 

2. Recreation is a joyful and worth- 
while leisure activity for the participant 
regardless of his age. 

3. Through recreation, either one or all 
of the following advantages may accrue: 
fun, relaxation, learning, sociability, ad- 
venture, or health. 

4. Recreation may be an individual ac- 
tivity or group affair sponsored by private, 
commercial, voluntary, or public agencies. 

These four generalizations doubt- 
less would not gain the acceptance 
of all experts, but they are a short 
cut to aid people in organizing avail- 
able information and interpreting 
it as it relates to leisure and recrea- 
tion. 


FINANCING RECREATION 

Most services conducted for the 
public suffer to some extent from in- 
sufficient funds. Recreation is no 
exception. Behind this difficulty, 
however, lie certain issues which 
need clarification, especially for 
those in the recreation profession 
who tend to influence not only local 
but also national policies. 

For over half a century public rec- 
reation has functioned on the basis 
that it is a local enterprise and 
should operate entirely on tax funds 
levied on people in the immediate 
locality. Certain doubts arise in the 
present socio-economic setting about 
such a limited approach to financing 
recreation, 

An allied factor deserving serious 
consideration centers in the almost 
complete change in methods of taxa- 
tion that has occurred in the last 25 
or 30 years in the United States 
Previously, the bulk of tax monies 
collected remained in the local com- 
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munities. Today the bulk of tax 
monies go to state and federal gov- 
ernments. Thus, it seems reasonable 
to re-evaluate the time-honored but 
perhaps outdated viewpoint that ree- 
reation should be supported entirely 
at the local level. 

The real issue obviously lies in de- 
termining ways and means for ac- 
quiring more support at both state 
and federal levels. State and federal 
public lands comprise a major re- 
source which loeal recreation agen- 
cies cannot afford to duplicate. Thus, 
more public funds ineluding local 
monies could be devoted toward im- 
proving these parks, forests, and 
other areas. Further, a community 
or county should develop its recrea- 
tion program with respect to the 
overall state program as well as the 
federal program. 

In reality, people consider leisure 
and its accompanying problems as 
a national concern. Logically, the 
recreation program developed to ac- 
commodate people during that lei- 
sure is also a national concern. If 
this assumption proves sound (and 
the author thinks it does) financial 
support for recreation must come 
from all levels of government. Rec- 
reation, then, would in fact be a 
national concern. 

In no way does such a proposal 
advocate or encourage removing the 
local responsibility for conducting 
leisure programs. Rather, it extends 
financial responsibility to other levels 
of government where it rightly be- 
longs and where the bulk of the peo- 
ple’s tax monies flow. The end re- 
sult should be a program emanating 
from local governments but being 
supplemented and motivated, with- 
out restrictive controls, by higher 
governmental levels. 

With a full-fledged approach to 
financing and supporting recreation 
as conceived above, the many prob- 
lems relating to recreation which 
transcend local limits tend to dimin- 
ish. The pollution of streams, rivers, 
bays, and other waterways; the mi- 
grations of people within a state or 
from state to state on weekends and 
holidays; the rapid increase of popu- 
lation in a certain district are ex- 
amples of problems which seriously 
affect and cannot always be handled 
financially or otherwise by a com- 
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munity or even a single state. The 
development of a program, which 
focuses the multiplicity of recreation 
efforts presently being made on the 
federal level with those occurring or 
which should occur at the state level, 
could help remove the citizen from 
his present leisure dilemma in which 
he travels farther and farther from 
his neighborhood to find the recrea- 
tion opportunities he desires. 
CO-ORDINATING RECREATION 
PROGRAMS 

In a democracy, people have the 
privilege to organize private, volun- 
tary, and official recreation agencies, 
as long as such agencies comply with 
laws and regulations. Thus, today 
a vast number of independent reere- 
ation agencies have sprung up in 
many communities throughout the 
United States. All of these have an 
effect upon recreation and the way 
people use leisure. 

These agencies run the gamut from 
those programming for young chil- 
dren to those serving the aged. How- 
ever, a large number of them may 
be classified as youth-serving agen- 
cies, which cater to the older chil- 
dren and youth of the country. The 
public recreation agencies attempt 
to articulate their programs with the 
many voluntary as well as private 
programs. Schools, libraries, and 
other organizations also offer many 
opportunities which lead to the bet- 
ter use of leisure. Combined, all 
these agencies contribute to a com- 
munity recreation-education pro- 
gram. 

The present status of this total 
effort leaves much to be desired. The 
various agencies, irrespective of their 
sources of income, tend to function 
independently. Occasionally, two or 
three agencies may work co-opera- 
tively, but seldom do all agencies co- 
ordinate their recreation efforts. In 
other words, many agencies often 
exist within a community with simi- 
lar purposes and programs, yet they 
establish no working relationships. 

The situation created by such an 
approach to recreation is often char- 
acterized by many of the following 
factors: (1) agencies duplicate pro- 
grams; (2) an age group is often 
over-programmed while another age 
group has no opportunities for or- 
ganized programs; (3) gaps in the 


programs exist; (4) one group of 
activities may be emphasized at the 
expense of other activities; (5) agen- 
cies duplicate areas, facilities, lead- 
ership, and equipment; (6) agencies 
compete in their attempts to lure 
participants to their particular pro- 
grams; and (7) the community dol- 
lar, in effect, is being wasted. 

The solution to the problem de- 
scribed above centers in discovering 
a means for co-ordinating recreation 
efforts on a community-wide basis. 
To date, no plan has evolved which 
fits every situation. However, com- 
munity and neighborhood recreation 
committees, councils of social agen- 
cies, state interagency recreation 
committees, and the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee are examples of 
efforts to co-ordinate recreation pro- 
grams. 

The real difficulty does not rest 
in merely organizing a committee— 
that task is relatively easy. The al- 
most overwhelming problem is to 
get the various agencies to actually 
co-ordinate their efforts. In other 
words, agencies operating in the lei- 
sure field must re-examine their ob- 
jectives, and forthrightly accept re- 
sponsibility for conducting only 
those activities for which they are 
best suited. Each agency then does 
not become all things to all people. 

Because each community differs, 
the plan for developing a co-opera- 
tive approach will vary. Neverthe- 
less, the successful improvement of 
recreation depends upon co-ordinat- 
ing agency efforts, regardless of the 
conditions which exist locally. The 
premium on leadership, space, facili- 
ties, and the tax dollar makes such 
co-ordination the only plausible 
answer for meeting the recreation 
needs of the future. 


RECREATION’S FUTURE 

In conclusion, recreation in the 
years ahead depends upon first, how 
well the leisure program (recrea- 
tion) is understood by the people 
who support recreation; second, how 
recreation is financed as well as how 
all potential resources are utilized; 
and third, how the many recreation 
efforts can be co-ordinated to the 
advantage of the participants, rather 
than how each agency can continue 
to exist regardless of the needs of 


people. * 
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VOIT OFFICIAL TETHERBALLS 


Safe, durable, water- 
proof and washable 
Built for hard use with 
strong fabric carcass 
and a soft, “stingless” 
cover in bright yellow 
for highest visibility. 


Exclusive spiral design 
first true tetherball. 


TETHERBALL 
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Los Angeles 23, California 
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Tetherball Contest, including rules, court layouts 
and installation instructions. 
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An excifing, inexpensive 


group activity! 


Looking for a new recreation 
idea? Voit has it in a pre-tested, pack- 


aged Tetherball Contest! 


If you haven’t tried tetherball, this contest is a 
wonderful way to get it started on your local 
playgrounds. 

If the game is already well-established in your 
area, here’s a way to adapt it into an organized 
new Recreation Department activity. 

Voit will furnish you with complete instruc- 
tions, awards and tested suggestions on how to 
make tetherball contests a high spot on your 
calendar. 

Tetherball knows no season. It’s popular year 
’round, so you can make use of the contests to 
perk up a recreation program during any dol- 
drum period. 

Fun for all ages, tetherball draws its peak 
attention from the 7 to 12 year old age group— 
boys and girls. 

For the youngsters, tetherball means fun, 
excitement and action. 

For the playground director, it means safe 
play with minimum supervision. 

For the purchaser, it means easy installation, 
low-cost, long-lasting recreational equipment. 
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ESEARCH is showing that out- 

moded objectives of the past 
must be shelved and a dynamic 
philosophy based on scientific facts 
must be created, if our health and 
physical education program is to be 
guided through the turbulent years 
ahead. One example of this is the 
false emphasis on exercise as an ob- 
jective. 

At the end of World War I our 
leaders were so concerned about the 
physical unfitness of the young men 
in the armed forces that they em- 
phasized the importance of making 
physical education required, assur- 
ing us that in the event of another 
war our youth would be in better 
condition. World War II found the 





em 


condition of unfitness just as serious 
as it was during World War I. 

Our leaders make the mistake of 
assuming that exercise would count- 
eract organic deficiency, build up 
resistance to disease, and produce 
the health so necessary for a nation 
to survive. This assumption was 
faulty since there is no correlation 
between exercise and organic health. 
Athletes and all those who exercise 
continually and vigorously may be 
just as susceptible to tuberculosis, 
poor eyesight, poliomyelitis, bad 
teeth, ulcerated stomach, and other 
organic deficiencies just as readily 
as those who take no exercise at all. 
These are facts. 

Health instruction is the answer 
to the problem. If our leaders in 
education had combined health in- 
struction with the exercise program 
they could have included health as 
an objective. However, the trend 
was away from the direct health in- 
struction approach in conjunction 
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Six thousand sixth and seventh graders participated in this annual playday, which serves as the 
culmination of the volleyball instructional program. 


with the physical education pro- 
gram to an integration of health in- 
struction with everything in the ecur- 
riculum from mathematics to the 
custodian’s staff. This trend was an- 
other of those instances where every- 
body’s business is nobody’s respon- 
sibility, and the health instruction 
program has suffered unnecessarily, 
as has the health of our youth. 
RECIPROCAL INTEGRATION OUR BASIS 
Reciprocal integration is the fus- 
ing of a group of mutually inter- 
changeable learnings into a core of 
instruction. This is the basis of our 
entire program of health and physi- 
cal education in the secondary 
schools of Norfolk. Out of this 


premise has grown the roots of a 
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basic curriculum in health instruc- 
tion, activity instruction, and intra- 
murals. 

A revitalized program in health 
instruction carried on in conjunction 
with the activity instruction pro- 
gram may be the answer to the prob- 
lem. This combination would pro- 
vide a common core of learning that 
would enable us to place health as 
one of our chief objectives. Nowhere 
in the curriculum is there a more 
natural combination of learnings 
than those taking place in the ac- 
tivity instruction and the health in- 
struction. In no other place is the 
need for instruction in nutrition, 
personal hygiene, safety, and dis- 
ease control brought out more clearly 
than in the teaching of sports skills 
and attitudes. 

OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 

1. The program attempts to provide 
purposeful outlet for the play urge. 
From birth to death, the urge for 
activity in varying degrees is inher- 
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ent in every normal individual. This 
urge is biological and absolutely es- 
sential in the growth pattern and 
emotional balance of the child. It is 
the urge for activity, or for play, 
that brings about the need for physi- 
cal education programs. Studies have 
been made showing that pupils who 
play spontaneously have greater 
growth than those who do not. This 
does not mean that to force a child 
to play will produce growth, but it 
does mean that the normal child 
should play, wants to play, and if 
he does not, it is probable that ad- 
verse conditions will arise physically 
and emotionally. 
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Over 12,500 high school boys and girls were 
X-rayed during the year. 


2. The program attempts to develop 
emotional stability. In no other phase 
of the school curriculum is there so 
much need and such a great oppor- 
tunity for emotional guidance as in 
the play program. The competitive 
element and the team work involved 
in physical education activities bring 
out the deep, primitive urges and 
emotional states which otherwise 
would go unnoticed. With wise 
guidance, the activities may prove 
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a fertile basis for assisting the pu- 
pils in adjusting to other pupils 
and to the environment. 

3. The program attempts to develop 
muscular efficiency. Muscular effici- 
ency involves those characteristics 
of muscles that are affected by ac- 
tivity and exercise. Through the 
years, numerous ambiguous terms 
have evolved, with the result that 
much confusion is experienced in 
trying to determine just what mus- 
eles will do. Muscles have four pat- 
terns or characteristics which ac- 
tivity will produce. These patterns 
are strength, speed, skill and endur- 
ance. Ideal muscular efficiency de- 
pends upon the proper balance of 

these four patterns. 

Strength: Strength is vitally im- 
portant in the development of mus- 
eular efficiency. To be able to lift, 
earry, hold, squeeze, and push are 
all important. However, this phase 
of muscular efficiency should not be 
developed to the extent that speed, 
skill, and endurance are neglected. 

Speed: In all life situations, mus- 
cular speed is necessary to a certain 


Health and safety receive one-half the time allocated to the total program. 


Psychophysical tests aid in instruction. 





degree. To run, to throw, to com- 
bine speed with strength, endurance, 
and skill are extremely important. 
The speed involved in repetition- 
time and reflex action is essential 
from the safety standpoint. 

Skill: This is probably the most 
important phase of developing mus- 
cular efficiency. A varied assortment 
of skill activities and sports will de- 
velop great strength, speed, and en- 
durance if carefully selected and 
imparted to the pupils. They will 
not only develop the other phases of 
muscular efficiency but they are in- 
teresting and popular to most pupils. 

Endurance: To be able to com- 
pete, to participate, to prolong cer- 
tain efforts without becoming too 
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Dancing plays an important role in the ele- 
mentary school program. 
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All high school pupils must learn the skills of 
golf, a sport which may be played far into 
adult life. 


tired are essential to the develop- 
ment of muscular efficiency. So many 
things go into the development of 
endurance of this nature that it 
would be difficult to list them here. 
Diet, graded exercises, and 
emotional balance are essential fac- 
tors contributing to endurance. 

4. The program attempts to provide 
instruction and participation in the 
activities that carry over into later 
life. Highly competitive and strenu- 
ous sports such as basketball, foot- 
ball, ete., while vitally important 
during school life, have critical limi- 
tation for participation in later 
years. On the other hand, sports 
such as bowling, golf, softball, swim- 
ming, ete., offer opportunity for ree- 
reation throughout life. However, it 
is important that the skills involved 


rest, 


Bowling is taught in the auxiliary gymnasium. Over 200 teams 
also participate in intramural leagues after school. 


in these activities be learned and 
mastered during school life. 

5. The program attempts to develop 
proper health habits and practices. 


PATTERN OF PROGRAM 


In order for any program to func- 
tion properly, there must be a pat- 
tern within which the program op- 
erates. Such elements as_ eredit, 
teaching stations, and class size have 
to be determined, if the program is 
to function properly. 

Credit. Every high school boy and 
girl is required to have four credits 
of physical education (grades 9 to 
12) in order to graduate. These 
credits are gained at the rate of one 
each year for four years. Pupils are 
required to have physical education 
every day for the four years. 
Teaching Stations. The entire high 
school program is based on teaching 
stations. By this we mean that for 
every 200 students (40 pupils in 
five periods daily) we have a teach- 
ing station and a teacher. As an ex- 
ample, a school with 1,200 pupils 
would have six teachers and six sta- 
tions. 

Teaching Pattern. All pupils in the 
high school program alternate weekly 
between the activity program and 
the health instruction program. 
When the boys have health instruc- 
tion, they use all of the health rooms 
while the girls are having activity 
in all the gymnasiums or play- 
grounds. This plan has definite ad- 
vantages, such as providing more 
facilities for each sex, eliminating 
the double expenditure of money for 
equipment, and removing the con- 
flict over use of facilities by the 
men’s and women’s departments. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Activity Instruction — Orientation. 
Students are required to receive in- 
struction in 16 sports. One-third of 
this time is spent on activities of the 
pupil’s choice. The emphasis is on 
motivation and participation in a 
variety of activities. The 16 sports 
are: volleyball, tennis, hockey, 
basketball, softball, golf, horseshoes, 
dancing, tumbling, track, bowling, 
touch football, swimming, table ten- 
nis, wrestling, and archery. 

Health Instruction. Students alter- 
nate weekly in the activity program. 
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Emphasis is placed on problem solv- 
ing in the areas of nutrition, per- 
sonal hygiene, . disease, control, 
safety, and family life education. 
Each Friday emphasis is placed on 
orientation in the activity to be 
taught in the gymnasium the follow- 
ing week. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Activity Instruction — Student 
Choice. Students in senior high 
school are allowed to choose the ac- 
tivities in which they wish to spe- 
cialize. This choice is made each six 
weeks. It is generally believed that 
if students have been properly ori- 
ented in the junior high school and 
elementary school they should be al- 
lowed to pursue activities of their 
own choosing in senior high school. 
Health Instruction. Health instruc- 
tion in the senior high school alter- 
nates weekly with the activity pro- 
gram. Problems in the same areas 
taught in the junior high school are 
explored with a greater variety of 
approaches. Each Friday emphasis 
is placed on orientation in the ac- 
tivity taught in the gymnasium the 
following week. 

Intramural Laboratory. We have 
long realized that because of the 
large classes it is impossible to pro- 
vide the desirable amount of actual 
participation during the _ instruc- 
tional period. This being true, we 
place our emphasis on instruction 
the first four days of the week with 
each period every Friday devoted 
to intramurals. The after-school in- 
tramural program is a culmination 
of the classroom instruction and 
intramural laboratory. 

City-Wide Intramurals. City-wide 
intramurals are carried on in eight 
sports. These city-wide programs 
serve as a motivating factor in the 
culmination of the entire instruc- 
tional program. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Activity Instruction. Elementary 
school pupils are scheduled 30 min- 
utes daily for activity instruction. 
The classroom teacher is responsi- 
ble for the program. However, she 
has the assistance of a special teacher 
who works with her in planning and 
assisting with instruction. There are 
enough of these special teachers to 
meet with each classroom teacher in 


the city one period a week. The ele- 
mentary program consists of graded 
instruction and a basic curriculum 
of relays, dancing, sports, lead-up 
games, self-testing activities, outdoor 
games, rhythmical activities, hunting 
games, and indoor activities. 
Health Instruction. Health instrue- 
tion in the elementary school is ap- 
proached in two ways. The first ap- 
proach is the integration of health 
with the total curriculum. The sec- 
ond approach is made by giving di- 
rect instruction during the regular 
30-minute health and physical edu- 
cation periods. 
COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

There will never be an adequate 
program of health and physical edu- 
cation without community support. 
With this fact ever present, we have 
gone beyond the bou~~ ey of our 
system to broaden our horizons for 
an adequate program. 
Instruction Committee. Twenty-five 
organizations donate free materials 
for our health instruction. These ma- 
terials save the expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars for teaching ma- 
terial in our health classes. 
Swimming Program. We have no 
swimming pools in our schools, but 
we teach 3,000 pupils annually, re- 
lying on the YMCA, Kiwanis Club, 
the local division of the College of 
William and Mary, and the Fifth 
Naval District. The groups furnish 
pools and transportation for the pu- 
pils. 
X-ray Program. Over 12,000 boys 
and girls are X-rayed annually. The 
department of Public Health pro- 
vides a mobile unit and the techni- 
cian, and the health and physical 
education department provides the 
instruction and organization. 
Driver Education. Local dealers 
loan us cars each year. The local 
Automobile Association 
dual control. 
Tron Lung. The local foundation for 
infantile paralysis sends an iron 
lung and a physiotherapist to each 
of our health instruction classrooms 
to discuss symptoms of polio with 
our high school pupils. This is an 
annual program. 
Safety Council. A Citizens’ Coun- 
cil for Traffic Safety includes our 
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HARLES Winfred Savage was 
born in Churchville, New York, 
in 1869 and died in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on January 17, 1957. His few months 
beyond his 87th year set a record of 
longevity reached thus far by but 
few leaders of physical education in 
America. Long after his retirement 
from active work, his physical vigor 
and mental alertness bespoke his 
own practice of the good life of phys- 
ical fitness which he advocated for 
his pupils. In his 80th year an auto- 
mobile accident left him with crip- 
pling after-effects that would have 
incapacitated even more seriously 
one less valiant. 


HIGH IDEALS 

His long years of service to physi- 
cal education were years of marked 
accomplishments attested to by the 
many important positions which he 
held in our professional organiza- 
tions and by the many honors con- 
ferred upon him. He was one of the 
first, if indeed not the very first, 
to hold academic rank as a Director 
of Athletics in an American college. 
He was one of a small band of men 
in charge of athletics in the early 
years of the 20th century to wage 
battle against the growing commer- 
cialization of college athletics and to 
put up a real fight to maintain high 
ideals in the conduct of amateur 
sports. 

He was always an ardent cham- 
pion of sports for the many rather 
than for ‘‘high-pressure’’ teams for 
the few. His unfaltering insistence 
upon keeping the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law in amateur 
sports in America set an example 
which has been far-reaching not only 
through his own personal contacts 
but also through the weight of his 
influence upon his pupils. 


ACTIVE PROFESSIONAL LIFE 

A graduate of Oberlin College 
(A.B., 1893) and Harvard Univer- 
sity (A.M., 1898), he was an instruc- 
tor of Latin at Oberlin Academy and 
Shadyside Academy in Pittsburgh 
before he became Professor of Physi- 
eal Education and Director of Ath- 
letics at Oberlin College, a position 
which he held from 1906 until his 
retirement in 1935 when he was 
given the rank of Emeritus Profes- 
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Thanks for the 


Years, 


Charles Savage 





by MABEL LEE 


AAHPER Past President 





sor. In addition, he directed the 
Chautauqua School of Physical Edu- 
eation the summers of 1917-1927. 

He served the profession in many 
ways giving generously of his time 
and energies as president of the fol- 
lowing organizations: Ohio Physical 
Education Association, Ohio Athletic 
Conference, Ohio Conference Man- 
agers Association, Midwest Physical 
Edueation Association, College 
Physical Education Society, and 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
He served as AAHPER president for 
three years, 1926 through 1928. He 
was one of the first Fellows in the 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation and served as its secretary 
for many years. 

For many years he was a member 
of the President’s Committee of 50 
on Social Hygiene and the Athletic 
and Physical Education Committee 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. For 
23 years (1905 to 1928) he was a 
member of the Football Rules Com- 
mittee of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association and for both 
the 1924 and 1928 Olympics he was 
a member of the U. S. Olympic 
Games Committee. During World 
War II he served as an expert Con- 
sultant in the Division of Special 
Services of the U. 8. Armed Forces. 

Through the pages of The Atlantic 
Monthly and Harpers, he presented 
to the lay world the educator’s point 


of view of physical education and 
athletics, and in professional jour- 
nals he published many articles. 


MANY HONORS 


Recognition of his work brought 
him many honors, such as listing in 
Who’s Who in America, an honorary 
master’s degree (M.P.E.) from 
Springfield College in 1927, and both 
the Honor Award (1931) and Gulick 
Award (1952) of the AAHPER, the 
the latter conferred upon one person 
each year for distinguished service 
to the profession. Besides these, he 
was the recipient of special honors 
from Oberlin College. 

Upon his retirement in 1935 the 
students, faculty, and friends of 
Oberlin, to whom he was affection- 
ately known as ‘‘Mr. Football,’’ pre- 
sented him a testimonial scroll which 
said in part: ‘‘Generations of Ober- 
lin men have been strongly in- 
fluenced and greatly benefited by his 
uncompromisingly high standards 
of sportsmanship. Largely through 
his vision and his deep appreciation 
of the real values to be derived from 
college sport, the name of Oberlin 
College in the realm of intercollegi- 
ate athletics has become synonymous 
with true sportsmanship and lofty 
idealism.’’ 

Three years later, the college hon- 
ored him with its Alumni Medal 
Award for notable services to the 
college, and at its 119th Commencee- 
ment in 1952, the college announced 
its athletic fields would henceforth 
be known as the ‘‘Charles Winfred 
Savage Athletic Fields,’’ a fine 
tribute to the permanency of his 
achievement. 


“THANKS FOR THE DAY” 


C. A. Mosher related that Profes- 
sor Savage in his days of active 
teaching always dismissed his classes 
with the phrase, ‘‘Thanks for the 
day, comrades,’’ a phrase which 
Frederick Leonard had brought to 
Oberlin from his student days in 
Sweden. Charles W. Savage kept 
that phrase alive throughout the 
years. And now that his life is end- 
ed, we who worked with him and 
learned from him are prompted to 
say, ‘‘Thanks for the many fruitful 
years which you gave to our profes- 
sion, comrade.’’? * 
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What! No Golf? 
(Continued from page 8) 


bowling, tennis, or archery. Rather 
it is to encourage and initiate an 
interest in golf and to provide fun- 
damental skills necessary for enjoy- 
ment of the game. The fundamental 
golf swing is far easier to teach than 
a hockey drive or a bowling ap- 
proach and release, in that the golf 
swing is at its best a natural swing 
and not a combination of learned 
physical co-ordinations. 


SOURCES OF HELP 

Much help ean be easily obtained 
by the beginning golf teacher. 

1. National Golf Foundation, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill.: Specifie les- 
son plans and devices for gymnasium and 
modified golf teaching are available free. 

2. Official Bowling — Fencing — Golf 
Guides for Girls and Women,* NSGWS, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C.: (a) 
**Golf for High School Boys and Girls,’’ 
by Elinor Schroeder, 1948-50 Guide, p. 120; 
(b) ‘*Group Instruction,’’ by Ann Casey, 
1948-50 Guide, p. 128; (ce) ‘*‘Hey, High 
School, It’s Worth a Try!,’’ by Esther 
Hick, 1950-52 Guide, p. 110; (dad) ‘*You 
Don’t Need to be a ‘Pro’!,’’ by Maxine 
Miller, 1954-56 Guide, p. 110. 

3. Journal of Health-Physical Educa- 
tion-Recreation, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C.: (a) ‘‘Golf Instruction with 
Limited Facilities,’’ Flora Mae Ellis, May 
1949, p. 311; (b) ‘‘Why Aren’t You 
Teaching Golf?,’’ Jack Frymier, April 
1954, p. 22; (ce) ‘‘Make Your Own Indoor 
Golf Area,’’ Anthony Orlando, Feb. 1955, 
p. 10; (d) ‘‘Golf Clubs for Beginners,’’ 
Norma Leavitt, Mareh 1955, p. 21; (e) 
‘¢An Acre of Golf,’’ Dennis Stanley, April 
1955, p. 14. 

4. Local golf professionals who are anx 
ious to stimulate an interest in golf may 
help by giving demonstrations and clinies. 

5. Teachers in nearby colleges and high 
schools who have established golf programs 
are usually willing to spend time in helping 
to initiate a high school golf program. 

6. Numerous textbooks are available for 
the techniques of group golf instruction. 


CURRENT INTEREST 

Interest in golf is increasing 
rapidly, and to fail to touch upon 
this phase of modern physical educa- 
tion is to be old fashioned and neg- 
lectful of current interests and needs 
of high school students. Please! 
Let’s answer that question ‘‘ What, 
No Golf?’’ with ‘‘Sure, We Teach 
Golf!’ * 

*This article is reprinted from the NSG- 
WS Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1956-58, 
p. 110. 
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QUALITY THAT COUNTS... FOR 
ECONOMY THAT PAYS OFF! 


And here’s why McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
Gym towels are today’s finest towel buy! . . . because 


the quality that the ec y of longer wear, 
lower cost-per-use is built right into these famous 
towels. The best two-ply yarns, triple-twisted, double 
thread weave, heavy tape selvage edges and the 
finest manufacturing methods, make McArthur 


school towels better—all ways! Write today for in- 
formation. 


GEO. Me ART ll UB BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y 
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FROST 


Flexible, 4 
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F cost.Come completely 

assembled, ready to install. 
, 

Weight 50 Ibs” 


Pwrite for price list today- - 


Sv FROST WOVEN WIRE, 


oh P.O. Box 6555; Washington9, DCX 
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Just off the press! 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| Up-to-date guide to audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods for physical edu- 


cation, ranging from chalkboard to 





tape recorder, movie camera, and TV.}| 


3ibliography. Prepared by AAHPER 


and the NEA Dept. of Audio-Visual 


Instruction. 





64 pp. $1.50 


| 
| 
Lorde from 

| AAHPER Publications-Sales 


| 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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SPECIAL OFFER— 
Expires May 15 


National Section on Dance ; 
Dance Production 
Costume Cues 
a 


Materials for Teaching Dance 
Vol. I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Dance 
Vol, I1I—Folk, Square, and 
Modern Dance 


Vol. I11]—Selected Visual Aids 
for Dance 


5 publications—$4.75 value 


for $3.50 


Sees eseseee cesses eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Dance 


$3.50 


Please send me the five 
Section publications at the 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

Signed 
Address 


C) Bill me. [] Check enclosed. 
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NEW BOOKS ? 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


TEXTBOOK OF COLLEGE HYGIENE. 2nd 
ed. Oliver E. Byrd, M.D. Philadelphia 
5: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington 
Square. 1957. 496 pp. This revision pre- 
sents several new features and brings 
the factual content up to date. The 
functional approach is maintained. New 
chapters on the care of the skin and 
community health organization have been 


added. 


YOUR CHILD'S TEETH. Edgar S. Bacon, 
D.D.S8., New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Ine. 300-4th Ave. 1957. 124 pp. 
$2.50. This handbook, approved by the 
American Dental Assn., tells parents 
what they can do to insure the health 
of their children’s teeth. The author, a 
practicing dentist in New York City, 
discusses the teething process, the first 
set of teeth, home care, the first appoint- 
ment, X-rays, permanent teeth, tissues 
and structure of the human tooth, nu- 
trition and how it affeets the normal 
growth and development of the teeth 
and surrounding tissues, childhood 
mouth habits, tooth decay, anesthesia 
for children’s dentistry, malocclusion, 
orthodontics, gum diseases, home reme- 
dies, and dental health programs for 
children. A question and answer sec- 
tion provides easy reference. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TRACK AND 
FIELD. Don Canham, consultant. Chicago 
4: The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State 
St. 1956. 63 pp. Illus. 50e One of the 
“How To Improve Your Sport” series. 
Fundamentals and training tips are 
given for sprinting, hurdling, distance 
and relays, broad jump, high jump, pole 
vault, discus throw, shot put, and jave- 
lin throw. Sequence illustrations are a 
feature. The consultant is Head Track 
Coach at the University of Michigan. 

MEN'S HOCKEY. The Hockey Assn. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Sport- 
Shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33, for Educational Productions Ltd., 
London. 1956. 49 pp. Illus. 75e. One of 
the “Know the Game” series handbooks, 
this covers very adequately the rules, 


equipment, fundamentals, coaching, and 
training. 

ILLUSTRATED GAMES, RHYTHMS, AND 
STUNTS FOR CHILDREN, UPPER ELEMEN- 


TARY GRADES. Frank H. Geri. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
1957. 304 pp. $2.95. In this source 


book of activities for children between 
the ages of nine and twelve, the mate- 
rials presented are arranged in progres- 
sive sequence. The introductory mate- 
rials contain information on age charac- 
teristics and suggestions for planning 
and teaching the activities which fol- 
low. Directions for a wide variety of 
activities appear under the following 
headings: Tag Games; Circle Games; 
Nature Games; Limited Area Games; 
Relays; Rope Skipping; Rhythms; 
Safety; Team Games; Hardtop Games; 
Goal Games; and Stunts: Tumbling, 
Pyramids, and Low Bar Activities. Ex- 
cellent line drawings and floor charts 
illustrate descriptions of the activities. 


THE MODERN OLYMPIC GAMES. Ferene 
Mezo. Distributed in the United States 


by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 33, for Pannonia Press, 


Budapest. 1956. 476 pp. Illus. $5.50. A 
record book of the modern Olympic 
Games from 1896-1952, followed by a 
64-page illustrated section. 


AN APPROACH TO BETTER OFFICIATING. 
Joseph §. Dienhart and Homer Allen. 
Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univ. 1956. 100 
pp. $2.50. This paper-bound publication 
touches on various athletics standards 
and theories, with particular emphasis 
on officiating. Chapter headings are: 
The School Administrator; The Coach 
of Athletics; Student and Other Fans; 
The Press; Radio; Television and Pub- 
lie Address Personnel; The Official; 
Techniques of Officiating; Evaluating 
the Work of Officials. It’s not a techni- 
eal book on officiating. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
SUNSET IDEAS FOR FAMILY CAMPING. 
Sunset Books and Sunset Magazine 
Staff, editors. Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane 
Publishing Co. 1957. 129 pp. $1.75. 
Camping is covered in detail for both 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Mosby 


Texts LANGTON - ANDERSON’S 2nd_ Edition 


Health Principles and Practice (In preparation) 


When this revision comes out in May, it will fill the need of health educators 
who want a hygiene text more personal to their student’s everyday existence. 
And this is no accident. For this tailored revision is the result of recommenda- 
tions from over 200 users, and teachers of health education. 


You can expect, therefore, a text that views health principles as an integral part 
of normal living. And a theme that encourages students to become future 
health leaders in their community. 

Be it topics of nutrition or heredity, mental or social behavior, all is written 
in a down to earth style. It definitely stays away from cook-book type of descrip- 
tions. A leader in the field—this text prepares well informed citizenry. Watch 
for its release! 











TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 


This 4th edition of a popular track guide has training methods of champions 
BRESNAHAN throughout the world. Diet conditioning, workout schedules, illustrations that show 
TUTTLE 2, 3, and 4 step by step procedures to perfecting winning form. Up to date, this 
book definitely has much to offer the track coach. Used by more track coaches than 
CRETZMEYER any other book. 
1956 4th edition, 528 pages, 75 illustrations $5.50 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


Theory is here, but there is also pointed emphasis on visual materials. This means 
using diagrams, charts, pictures, and group participation in field trips and class- 
IRWIN room skits. Anything at all that creatively puts meaning into health education. 
HUMPHREY These methods, and materials were used by the authors in all levels of school— 
JOHNSON elementary to college. No better book for showing how to make health an educa 
tional enjoyment. 
1956 367 pages, illustrated $4.50 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


How to organize classes, orient new teachers, develop the right community attitudes 

are a few phases to this book. It has concrete examples, as a result of a survey 
IRWIN among personnel in charge of physical education. Therefore, the functions of a 
HUMPHREY Supervisor in planning a smooth working program are clearly brought out. Excellent 

techniques here for supervision in all grade levels. 

1954 334 pages, illustrated $3.75 


SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 


Preparing to write this book, Dr. Anderson surveyed successful teachers and 
members of college faculties. The result—a book that shows the what, the why, 
ANDERSON = 2d the how of the functional school health program. This book is a time saver in 
guiding the teacher, for it definitely reflects modern thinking on the diversity of 
factors that go into the “whole.” 
1956 560 pages, illustrated $4.75 





THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
3207 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


ORDER oo 
Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) checked with (X) on 30 day approval—teacher’s discount of 10%. (It is 


understood that in the event these book(s) are adopted for class use—the charge for my copy 
will be cancelled 





YOUR Langton-Anderson ‘‘Heaith Principles and Practice’’ (In preparation) 
Bresnahan-Tuttle-Cretzmeyer ‘‘Track and Field Athletics’’ $5.50 
Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson ‘‘Methods and Materials in School Health Education’’ $4.50 


{rwin-Humphrey ‘‘Principles and Techniques of Supervision in Physical Education $3.75 
Anderson ‘School Health Practice’ $4.75 
NOW | Name Position . 
6 


School 





City saaoqnunebent one Zone State 





: ! 
AAHPER 4-57 | 
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an outstanding new hook 


e for a professional library 


e for college classes 


e for teachers on-the-job 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by Leonard A. Larson, New York University 
Lucille F. Hill, Elementary Principal, Portland, Oregon 


This book is the first in its field to view physical education 
through the perspective of recent scientific developments 
in education. It establishes a theory of child education and 
states the principles behind physical education. Health and 
bodily development are immediate concerns, but the authors 


If you would like to consider this book for possible college adoption, please write immediately 
for your complimentary copy. 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


set forth important social goals as well. Hundreds of activi- 
ties are completely described for each grade level: games, 
stunts, mat work, folk dancing, songs. Activities are evalu- 
ated in terms of the established principles. Lists of neces- 
sary facilities are included. 








next fall, watch for 





SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM by Jessie Helen Haag 


An orientation to the total school health program 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave. 


New York 17. N. Y. 














TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


New Edition, 230 pp. .....ccccccccesccscssveees 4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES 
—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling 
large groups of pupils on one court. In- 
cluded are 90 action photos and diagrams; 
Official Tennis Rules, graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook for players, 109 pp........... .00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
—tThis self instruction handbook gives 
simple directions for learning the nine ten- 
nis strokes and improving your court strat- 
egy in both singles and doubles. 43 action 
photos and illustrations that show how 
champions play their shots. 


TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 


CHART 
A wall chart, 18” by 25”, with 18 sketches 
$1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 


A graphic lesson with full instructions, 
for forehand and backhand drives, serve, 
volley, footwork, court positions and place- 
ment of shots. Constructed of heavy ledger 
paper, excellent for bulletin boards. 

H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 














Six-Man Football 





ENCTV4iy | 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
C. J. O'CONNOR 
1010 BREVARD ST. 
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BALTIMORE 1, MD. 





Books 

amateur and expert—from well-planned 
food and equipment checklists to choice 
of location, camp layouts, techniques 
for mountain, beach, and desert camp- 
ing, and varying facilities of county, 
state, and federal campgrounds. This 
book also contains the latest information 
on camping gear. It reports on research 
into the relative values of different kinds 
of dehydrated foods, sleeping bags, air 
mattresses, cook stoves, car racks, uten- 
sils, ete. 

FISH CONSERVATION HIGHLIGHTS OF 
1956. Richard H. Stroud, E. A. Sea- 
man, editors. Wash. 5, D. C.: Sport 
Fishing Institute, Bond Bldg. 1957. 172 
pp. This is the fourth major summari- 
zation by the Sport Fishing Institute 
of the annual accomplishments and im- 
portant problems in fish conservation. 
The former established pattern of 
agency-by-agency narration of the year’s 
work was deliberately abandoned in 
favor of summaries by functions and 
kind of activity. This new approach 
should be revealing and helpful. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


INTEGRATED ANATOMY AND  PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 3rd ed. Carl C. Francis, M.D., 
Gordon L. Farrell, M.D. St. Louis 3: 


(from page 46) 





BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 











-— TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need’ You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. 

oe 


Waa, CKY OMT IEACHERS 


Free Enr. 


20 67 as oe A 
410 comm Bank ~_ 3 Denver Colo. 








GROUP GAMES 
for Girls and Women 
Latest revision, 1957 
NSGWS best seller. 

32 pp. 50c 


NSGWS Publications-Sales, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


adjustable 


ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 
Does everything a set will do... 
It's so EASY and THRIFTY to 

PLAY BETTER — beginners or experts. 
Try it — money back quarantee — $24.95 


International Golf Co. HINSDALE 59, ILL 
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The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Blvd. 1957. 641 pp. $5.85. This com- 
bined textbook of anatomy and physi- 
ology has been extensively revised. The 
book is designed as a textbook for the 
student who requires a basic knowledge 
of the human body and a general con- 
cept of its functions. 


FACTS ON DROWNING’ ACCIDENTS. 
Bramwell W. Gabrielsen. Georgia: Univ. 
of Georgia Printing Dept. 1956. 59 pp. 
$1.00 ea.; ten or more 75c. This report 
was compiled from the findings of a 
doctoral study conducted by the author 
under the supervision of the Center for 
Safety Education, New York University. 
The purpose of the study was to critic- 
ally analyze the factors in drowning 
fatalities in the United States with the 
objective of suggesting water safety pro- 
cedures applicable to individuals, local 
communities, and appropriate state and 
federal agencies. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT AS INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADER. 35th Yearbook. American Assn. 
of School Administrators. Wash., D. C.: 
1201-16th St., N.W. 1957. 484 pp. $5.00. 
The fictional John Jones of the AASA 
yearbook is a typical superintendent. 
Like other top executives, he needs to 
get an objective look at himself and his 
work. The purpose of the report is to 
help him in this evaluation. He must be 
an expert in teaching methods, but must 
be equally proficient in administration 
and public -relations, in personnel and 
architecture, in finances and transporta- 
tion. He is an efficiency expert, a trouble 
shooter, a community leader, a confi- 
dante—a man of many roles which all 
combine to make his real job—providing 
the best instruction the schools can give. 
ARCHITECTURE FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 
Commission on Architecture. Chicago, 
11: Adult Education Assn. of the 
U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave. 1957. 74 
pp. Illus. $2.00. This book should be 
helpful to technicians and laymen plan- 
ning facilities in which adult education 
may effectively be carried on. It covers 
facilities for adult education in school 
buildings and in other types of strue- 
ture. Considerable attention is given to 
small projects as well as ambitious ones. 
NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
NEW HABITS FOR OLD. Alma C. Kelley. 
1956. 16 pp. $1.00. BE ALIVE AFTER 5. A 
series of 15 lessons (available only to 
owners of New Habits for Old). $15.00, 
entire course; lessons separately, $1.75. 
Reading, Pa.: Correct Seating Institute, 
412 Laurel St. Send cash with orders 
of $1.00. 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF DRIVER EDU- 
CATION RESEARCH. Natl. Commission 
on Safety Education. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
1201-16th St., N.W. 1957. 60 pp. 75e. 
Make checks payable to the Natl. Edu- 
cation Assn. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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@ Selected RONALD Books . . . 


How to Pitch 


Bob Feller. A master of the mound 
explains in minute detail how to throw 
every pitch—fast ball, curve ball, slider, 
knuckle ball, and change of pace. He 
discusses the strike zones and how to 
pitch to individual batters, how pitch- 
ers should field, the relationship be- 
tween the pitcher and his catcher, and 
the pitcher as batter. 


71 action photographs. $1.95 


Tennis Techniques 
Illustrated 


Wynn Mace and Tyler Micoleau. 
Describes and illustrates the techniques 
of the game of tennis for coaches and 
players. Shows how to grip the racket, 
adapt the ball to strokes rather than 
strokes to the ball, to play and stroke 
from any part of the court, to serve, 
and to employ tactics and strategy in 
singles and doubles. 

126 illustrations and diagrams. $1.95 








Folk Dancing—2nd Edition 


Grace I. Fox, Florida State University 
Kathleen Gruppe Merrill, University of Miami 


JUST PUBLISHED! This colorful new book presents a collection of 
foreign and American dances that require many different formations and 
types of performances. The explicit directions are written clearly and 
concisely and the dances are selected on the basis of their appeal to teen-age 
boys and girls and young adults. Valuable teaching aids include descriptions 
of basic steps and the presentation of the step pattern for each measure of 
the musical score. Phonetic spellings for less familiar dance titles, and 
sources for recordings also given. 25 ills., 20 musical scores. 8Y, x 11. $3.50 


Bowling for All—3rd Edition 


Joe Falcaro and Murray Goodman 


ALSO NEW! For beginning and experienced bowlers who desire to learn 
more about the skills and rules of tenpin and duck pin bowling. Covers 
fundamentals—how to select and hold a ball, stance, footwork, approach, 
deliveries. Describes aim from the viewpoint of both pin bowlers and 
spot bowlers, and relates aim, control, speed, and knowledge of the alley 
conditions to accuracy. Illustrates scoring, and diagrammatically shows how 
a variety of spares can be made with a straight or hook ball. Gives Ameri- 
can Bowling Congress official pin and ball specifications, general playing 
and league rules and regulations. 6] diagrams, photographs. 64 x 10. $3 


Winning Badminton 


Kenneth R. Davidson and Lealand 
R. Gustavson. The purpose of this 
book is to increase the enjoyment and 
skill of all those interested in badmin- 
ton. Covers fundamental techniques, 
equipment, tactics, singles, doubles, 
scoring, rules, and advanced strategy 
and tactics. Abundant illustrations 
show through photograph, drawing, 
and diagram the essentials for a good 
game. 146 ills., 64% x 10. $3 


Golf Illustrated 


Patty Berg and Mark Cox. A handy 
guide in building your game of golf. 
Beginning with notes on concentration 
and equipment, the authors go on to 
describe the grip, stance, and address— 
wrist and hand action. Through text 
and pictures they show how to play the 
woods; how to become proficient with 
the irons—long, medium, and pitching 
clubs; how to play out of a sand trap; 
and how to putt. 

96 photographs. $1.95 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY =» 15 E. 26th St., New York 10= 
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~~" ~~ METHODS AND 


MATERIALS IN 
Elementary Physical Education 


by Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan, and Gladys Stevens 


This New Epition of the authors’ earlier work embodies a complete, workable, 
and efficient program of physical education. Including new chapters on the 
child guidance function and on games of other nations, as well as abundant 
new material on rhythmic activities, the book is written in clear and concise 
language. Plans show layouts for playing areas while sketches show positions 
and movements for games and dances. Music for rhythmic activities accom- 


panies directions and words of songs. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


ER te 
Fifth Edition 


Morrison & LHENOWETH 
NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Hygiene and Physical Proressor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ 
Education, and Director of Men’s Gymnasium Health Service, University of Cincinnati, 
in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio Cinciwnati, Ohio 





onsidered throughout this text is the need for educators qualified to pre- 

pare and administer a program of health education. The authors have 
set forth all of the facts needed to qualify teachers without medical educa- 
tion to give health instruction and assist with physical examinations and 
other health appraisal situations. Emphasis is placed upon normal as well 
as the common abnormalities found among school children. Even in schools 
where there are physicians and nurses, this book will be effective in helping 
teachers to cooperate with them. Subjects that are new or rewritten for this 
fifth edition include respiratory conditions, menstruation, micturition, 
endocrine glands, impaired hearing, etc. There is an extensive Glossary. 


5th Edition. 412 Pages. 208 Illustrations $5.50 
LEA & FEBIGER Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Please send me: MORRISON & CHENOWETH—PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIG............ $5.50 
0 For my Personal Use. O For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. O) Check enclosed. 
NAME... . POSITION. 
SCHOOL NAME - Pen Ed, Se eM ies Ee OD, SRR 

. ZONE STATE 


a ee 
Jl. H., P.E.GR. 4-57 
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Books 


Physical Education and Athletics 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR NEBRASKA 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Dudley Ashton 
and George Rotter. Lincoln, Nebr.: Div. 
of Supervision and Curriculum, State 
Dept. of Education. 1957. 306 pp. 
THE BLUE BOOK OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS, 
1956-57. 26th ed. Cleveland 15: MeNitts, 
Inc., 2042 E.-4th St. 1956. 288 pp. $4.40. 
RUDIMENTS OF BALLROOM DANCING. 
2nd ed. Vicki and Mark Barton. Seattle: 
Univ. of Washington Press. 1955. 104 
pp. $1.50. 

GYMNASTIC MARCHING. Pranab Kumar 
Bhattacharya. Pondicherry, India: Dept. 
of Physical Education, Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, 1956. 121 pp. Illus. 6 rupees. 


(from page 49) 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
AN ANGLER'S ENTOMOLOGY. J. R. Har- 
ris. Woodstock, Vt.: The Countryman 
Press. 268 pp. $5.00. 

GUIDE TO AUDIO VISUAL AIDS ABOUT 
DOGS. John McGreevey. New York: 
Gaines Dog Research Ctr., 250 Park 
Ave. 1956. 24 pp. 

CHORAL READINGS FOR FUN AND REC- 
REATION. Helen A. Brown, Harry J. 
Heltman, editors. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, Juniper and Sansom 
St. 1956. 63 pp. $1.00—1-4 copies. 90¢ 

” or more, 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND CLUB 
LEADERS ON ACTIVITIES RELATED TO 
DOGS. Maurice and Beatrice Basseches. 
New York: Gaines Dog Research Ctr., 
250 Park Ave. 1956. 64 pp. 
GUIDE TO LITERATURE ABOUT DOGS. 
Pearl M. Fisher. New York: Gaines Dog 
Research Ctr., 250 Park Ave. 1956. 
24 pp. 
SQUARE DANCING FOR EVERYONE. Gene 
Gowing. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway. 1957. 80 pp. $1.00. 
THE CONSERVATION DIRECTORY. Stewart 
M. Brandborg. Washington, D. C.: Natl. 
Wildlife Federation. 1956. 96 pp. 40c. 
General Interest 
FITNESS FOR CHILDREN THROUGH HOpP.- 
SCOTCH, ROPE SKIPPING, PEG BOARD. 
(Bulletin No. 55.) Harry A. Applequist 
and Louis E. Means. Sacramento, Calif. : 
California State Dept. of Education, 
721 Capitol St. 1957. 25 pp. mimeo. 
HOW TO MANAGE YOUR MEETING. Har- 
old W. Donahue. Indianapolis: Droke 
House. 1955. 300 pp. $3.85. 
THE TREASURY OF MODERN HUMOR. 
Martha Lupton, editor. Indianapolis: 
Droke House. 1938. 1079 pp. $5.00. 
LEARNING TO LIVE AS A WIDOW. Marion 
Langer. N. Y.: Julian Messner, Inc., 
515 W. 29th St. 1957. 255 pp. $3.95. 
SRA EDUCATIONAL CATALOG, 1957. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Ine., 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. Psychological 
tests, reading’ development materials, 
guidance services. 112 pp. * 
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1680C-12" 
$6.50 


F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


manufacturers 


559 W. 59th Street 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 
© 


NEW YORK e@_ DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


—Improve! 


This is the solution to build strong bodies for ali and 
not just a few. Five minutes a day on the EASY 
WAY GYM BAR will do wonders for the upper part 
of the body, chest and arms. Try it, and be con- 
vinced. 


Your Success Depends on Your Health 


One EASY WAY GYM BAR for every home 


Start them early from kindergarten thru College. 
No nails, screws or tools - required. 

Up and Down in less than a Minute. 

Easily supports 250 Ibs. ; 
Fits any doorway from 25” to 38” at any Height, 
Right in your home. : 

Bar Retails for $6.95—Rings Retail for $2.50 








QUALITY 


Awards for All Activities 
PRICED FROM $2.00 TO $185.00 
Ask Your Local Trophy Dealer 








1678B-10" 


1585-B-11!/>" $4.25 
$5.00 






FROPHIES FOR 
CHAMPIONS 


and you will get the 
Best in Prize Awards 








MAKE EVERY DAY 


Health Day 
Keep Healthy and Fit the Easy Way 


Do it Yourself— In your 
Own Doorway at Home with 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


Stretch to Improve Posture and Figure 
Faults 

For Better Athletes and Gymnasts 

For Fun and Relaxation 

Be able to Chin Yourself with Ease 

Get Rid of those T.V. Kinks 

Practice bar for ballet students 

Stretch Away your Excess Weight 


If more information is needed please write 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Woodstcck, Illinois 





Sectional View of Easy Way Gym Bar U. S. Patent No. 2,637,555 








NEW 


Prentice-Hall Books 


@ . a . 
Education for Safe Living 
3rd Edition 
by HERBERT J. STACK, Board of Directors, National Safety 
Council, author, lecturer and J. DUKE ELKOW, Brooklyn 
College 
This working handbook covers the entire field 
of safety education, and is directed at all those 
concerned with saving human life, preventing 
injuries and reducing property damage stem- 
ming from needless accidents. Incorporating the 
latest research studies this revision has been 
brought up-to-date and new illustrations and 
charts have been added. Methods of conducting 
effective modern safety programs in schools, 
homes, factories, farms and transportation are 
discussed. Text provides figures and tables cov- 
ering accident rates in various areas. 
384 pages ° 53%"x8B%" ° Published April 1957 
Text list $5.50 


+ ] 7 7 

° Rupp’s Championship Basketball 
2nd Edition 

by ADOLPH RUPP, Head Coach of Basketball, University of 

Kentucky 

Rupp takes in turn every fundamental of play, 
explaining in detail techniques of shooting, 
passing, dribbling, pivoting, faking, and jump- 

ing center. Discusses tactics of individual and 

team offense in play-by-play fashion, stressing 
co-ordinated teamwork which makes the offense 

click. Both offensive and defensive play receives 
careful treatment and the various systems are 
discussed in the light of various game conditions. 


240 pages ° SY"x8Y%" . Published 1948 
Text list $3.75 


s J 
° The Art of Officiating Sports 
2nd Edition 
by JOHN W. BUNN, Colorado State University 
This new book covers every phase of officiating 
both the major and minor sports played in 
this country — from baseball and lacrosse to 
track and badminton. Expert coaches and off- 
cials from each ‘sport represented have helped 
compile the material. In the 2nd edition many 
of the figures, diagrams and forms have been 
improved and clarified. Several of the descrip- 
tive sections are more practical and easier to 
follow and all material has been up-dated with 
the latest rules and practices. 
approx. 416 pages * 5%"x8%" © Published Feb. 1957 
Text list $4.75 


approval copies available from— 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Recent HEW Appointments 

There have been four recent appoint- 
ments to the staff of Marion B. Folsom, 
secretary of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

John Alanson Perkins, who has been 
President of the University of Delaware 
since 1950, has been appointed to the 
position of Under Secretary. He is a 
member of AAHPER’s Outdoor Eduea 
tion Advisory Committee. 

Elliot Lee Richardson, Boston, Mass., 
has become Assistant Secretary. Prior to 
joining HEW, he practiced general law 
and was a Lecturer in Law at Harvard 
Law School. He served in the Army 
Medical Department during World War 
II. 

Edward Foss Wilson, Chieago, IIl., 
has been appointed as Assistant Secre- 
tary. He was Chairman of the Board 
of Wilson & Co. and a director of Wil- 
son Steel & Wire Co. and the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. He has been 
prominent in the American Cancer So- 
ciety, the American Red Cross, and the 
YMCA. 

Robert H. Hamlin, Brookline, Mass., 
has become Assistant to the Secretary. 
He was formerly an Instructor in Public 





ry ll 
JOHN A. PERKINS ELLIOT RICHARDSON 


ROBERT HAMLIN 


a 
EDWARD WILSON 


Above, recent HEW appointees 





meeting of the College Division of the 
New Mexico AHPER at the Institute of 
Mining and Technology, Soccoro, in 
Health Law at Harvard School of Pub- January. James Delamater, head of the 
lie Health and Assistant Professor of Department of Physical Edueation at 
Legal Medicine, Harvard Law School. the Institute, acted as chairman and 
appointed legislative, publicity and in- 
formation, projects, and ways and 
means committees. Governor Edwin L. 
Mechem was invited to be an ex-officio 


New Mexico Fitness Council 
The New Mexico Couneil on Youth 
Fitness was formed as a result of a 


The New Mexico Council on Youth Fitness 


Front row, left to right: A. E. Gustafson and Vaughn Corley, New Mex. A & M; Caskey 
Settle, Highlands Univ.; Arlene Kilpatrick, New Mex. Western; Dorothy Cline, Frances 
McGill, and Gladys Milliken, N. Mex. Univ. 

Back row, left to right: Armand Seidler, Highlands Univ.; Dewey Langston, E. New Mex. 
Univ.; Lloyd Burley and Mercedes Gugisberg, N. Mex. Univ.; C. S. Moll, N. Mex. 
A & M; James Delameter, N. Mex. Inst. of Mines & Technology; and W. A. Bynum, 
E. New Mex. Univ. 


COAST TO COAST 


SS Ae to 











STAFF 


member of the Council. A second meet- 
ing was held in February. 


HARRY C 
ENGLISH 





Fitness Council Appointee 


Shane McCarthy, executive director 
of the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, has announced the appointment of 
Harry C. English as a member of the 
Council’s Special Projects Staff. Mr. 
English has served as an Air Force Ath- 
letics and Recreation Officer, has taught 
recreation at American and Maryland 
Universities, and for 22 years has been 
Director of the Division of Neighbor- 
hood Centers in the Washington, D. C. 
Recreation Department. He is a past- 
vice-president of the D. C. AHPER. 


ELMER B. 
COTTRELL 


Elmer B. Cottrell 


Elmer B. Cottrell, who retired from 
the position of Chief of the Division of 
Health, Physical and Recreation Eduea- 
tion in the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
in November 1956, passed away on Feb- 
ruary 14, at the age of 62. 

Dr. Cottrell was born in South Bend, 
Ind., and attended the publie schools 
there. He earned a B.S. degree from 
Springfield College in 1919 after an in- 


(Concluded on page 73) 
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SUPPLY CO.! 












OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 


the 1956 


U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM 
OCEAN POOL 


COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


trom head-to-toe, and accessories too . . 
complicte Men’s and Women’s Olympic swim- 
m.ng :quads were equipped with OCEAN POOL! 
Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee... get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a diving 
board ...everything for your pool 
...and get it all from one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POOL 


. the 


Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 
Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 


vet intheowin with QGEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street 


e New York 11, N. Y. 






















SWIM SUITS 


in 6 smart colors 


A 

FIT BETTER, LOOK BETTER, * “ 

WEAR BETTER...because there’s plenty of 
give and take for active swimmers in 
Ocean Pool Swim Suits. The suits that 

keep their form-fitting comfort in, and 
out of the pool! 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


2-ply combed yarn. Fast Vat dyes. Copen 
© Royal ¢ Scarlet * Green * Black 


STANDARD FORM FITTING MODELS. Sizes 
22-46 








147-Skirtless $22.00 doz. 
1497—Front Skirt $31.50 doz. 


HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL. 
Sizes 32-42 


140-Skirtless 
1450—Front Skirt 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 

Fine quality yarn. Sizes 24-42 

30—Skirtiess .......$17.04 doz. 
Copen ¢ Royal « Scarlet 
20—Skirtless . $14.40 doz. 
Oxford Grey 


SEND FOR CATALOG B 


$31.50 doz. 
$37.50 doz 








How Norfolk ... 
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department as an integral part of 
membership. The Health and 
Physical Education Department 
puts on monthly safety programs de- 
picting what individual schools are 
doing in an effort to educate every- 
one in the various aspects of traffic 
safety. 

Department of Public Safety. The 
Department of Public Safety and 
Health shows films to all elementary 
school pupils and sends safety ma- 
terial home to parents. 


its 


Police Court. Our department, in 
conjunction with the Police Court, 
sends classes on a regular schedule 
to the Police Court in order to watch 
the Court function. We feel that this 
is most educational. 

Juvenile Court. Juvenile Court, in 
conjunction with our department, 
admits violators to the driver edu- 
cation classes in lieu of paying the 
fine. 

Lions Club. The Lions Club sponsors 


HEALTH:PHYSICAL. EDUCATION-RECREATION 


the annual city-wide bowling tour- 
nament. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

Annual Elementary Volleyball Play 
Day. Our annual elementary Volley- 
ball Play Day involves over 5000 
pupils in 43 schools who actually 
play in the tournament. Prelimi- 
naries are filled in eight districts 
with the finals played in one of the 
high schools. 

Intramurals. Our high school intra- 
mural program started in 1950 with 
12,268 pupils and last year we had 
15,052 actually participating after 
school. 

Elementary Demonstration. Each 
year the Physical Education De- 
partment sponsors a demonstration 
on those activities taught in the in- 
structional program. This year 3,000 
pupils participated in this program. 
X-ray Program. In conjunction with 
the Department of Public Health 
12,500 high school boys and girls 
were X-rayed. 

Textbooks. As an aid in the instrue- 
tional program, the textbook Physi- 


cal Education for High School Stu- 
dents published by the AAHPER 
was adopted. Forty of these books 
were placed in every health class- 
room. In September each pupil was 
required to purchase a book. 
Driver Education—Practice Driv- 
ing. Every high school pupil is given 
36 periods of practice driving. 
Safety Award Contests. A local au- 
tomobile dealer awards bonds and 
scholarships to pupils constructing 
safety booklets as a part of the class- 
room health instruction. Thousands 
of these booklets are made each year. 


DESIRABLE OUTCOMES 

There are certain desirable out- 
comes which are the results of the 
program. These outcomes may be 
considered as incidental, since they 
are not basic in the physical educa- 
tion program. Some of these out- 
comes are character, leadership, 
sportsmanship, and others that many 
subjects in the school curriculum 
contribute to as well as physical ed- 
ucation. * 
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‘Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men's Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Head Football Coach, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


MAKE GOLF SIMPLE FOR THE BEGINNER 
by JACK D. ADLER 
Golf Coach, Whitman College 


THERE IS an ever increasing demand 
for instruction in golf. Students are be- 
ginning to realize that golf can be an 
asset not only as a means of relaxation, 
enjoyment and companionship, but also 
as a business stimulant. Because of 
this, many physical education instrue- 
tors with little or no background in golf 
are called upon to teach the game, 
thereby being subjected to the fear of 
doing an inadequate job. 

Often this apprehension arises from 
an awareness of many articles and books 
on golf which treat in detail the intri- 
cacies of the professional game. These 
pieces are fine if one plans to become 
an outstanding golfer. However, the 
beginner and instructor should keep in 
hind that 75 per cent of all golfers 
never break a score of 100 and still 
enjoy the sport immensely. 

Setting a Standard 

The instructor of golf for beginners 
should set a standard which the student 
can achieve with reasonable effort. The 
goal should be to hit the ball a good 
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LAN jon 


“It’s out here this time, 
here!”’ 
Reprinted by Special Permission of THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, copyright 
1951 by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
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without strain or discomfort, 
necessarily to drive straight 
The principle of simplifying 
beginners is based on this ob- 


firm blow 
and not 
and long. 
golf for 
jective. 


Preliminary Instruction 


A certain amount of preliminary in- 


struction is necessary to introduce the 


beginner to the game. If possible, the 
learner should be taken to the golf 


course to become acquainted with the 
fairway, rough, sand traps, green and 
cup. Inform him that the purpose of 
the game is to get the ball in the cup 
with a minimum of strokes. If no course 
is immediately available, a blackboard 
diagram will suffice. 

The student should next be conversant 
with the necessary teaching terminology : 
grip, backswing, parts of the club, ete. 
The final step in preliminary work is 
explaining to the student that the design 
of the golf club is such that a ball struck 
on the face of the club will rise into the 
air. This point cannot be overempha- 
sized because the beginner often feels 
he must lift the ball off the ground with 
the club. 


Grip 


Explanation and demonstration of 
the grip is the first and most important 
step in teaching the swing. The golfer’s 
only contact with the club is through 
his hands, and no matter what else oe- 
curs in the swing, hitting the ball with 
the hands in control is a prime essential 
in successful golf. Teaching the grip is 
one phase of golf where the beginner 
ean be exposed to detail because there 
is no motion involved and because the 
grip will feel unnatural at first. With 
end of the swing. 

The learner must be warned that the 
grip will feel unnatural at first. With 
practice, however, anything but the cor- 
rect grip will feel awkward. The be- 
ginner must be taught to check his grip 
before each swing until he has estab- 
lished the correct pattern and a natural 
feeling. 

Experience has convinced me that the 
interlocking grip is easier to learn and 


more efficient for beginners than any 
other form of overlapping grip. In this 
grip the little finger of the right hand 
(for right handers) lies between the 
middle and forefingers of the left hand 
and is wrapped around the forefinger. 
With the proper interlock, the correct 
grip is one in which the V’s formed by 
the crease between the thumb and fore- 
finger of each hand point over the right 
shoulder, and one in which the thumb 
of the left hand rests in the lifeline of 
the right. Keep the hands and fingers 
close together and grip the club firmly. 

This description sounds complicated, 
but since there is no motion or change 
involved, and if the student will watch 
those V’s carefully, he will have little 
difficulty in mastering the grip. 
Stance 

The stance is an easy relaxed position 
in which the feet are about shoulder 
width and pointed slightly outward. 
The body is relaxed. Bending forward 
at the waist enables the hands to reach 


the grip comfortably. The address 
should be so natural that the student 
could maintain that position for four or 
five minutes without discomfort. Do not 
allow him to hunch over the ball or 
bend abnormally in the knees. The 
whole body must be free to flow with 


the swing. 

For all shots, the ball should be placed 
on a line projected straight from inside 
the left foot. Constant ball placement 
allows the student to assume the same 
hitting position for each shot rather 
than memorize a different swing for 
each club. 

Weight Transfer 

The next phase of the golf swing that 
must be learned is the shifting of body 
weight. For a right hander, the weight 
goes back to the right side as the golfer 
takes his backswing, and shifts forward 
to the left side as he starts the down- 
swing. Weight shift is accomplished by 
turning the shoulders and hips away 
from the ball while keeping the back 
of the neck in position. 

The beginner has a tendency to under- 
turn on the backswing and overturn on 
the follow-through. The easiest way to 
control underturning and overturning: is 


to make the student pivot as far as: he: 


can by rolling on the insides of his feet 
while keeping both heels on the ground 
throughout the swing. This pivot shouid 
be practiced without swinging the: arms 
until there is no loss of balance; and 
then incorporated into the swing: (with- 
out the ball) until the golfer has gained 
full body control. 
Swing 

In swinging, the learner should con- 
centrate on the back of his neck as the 
hub around which all action takes place. 
Often we hear the head should not 
move. This explanation is incorrect. 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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SPOTLIGHT on, the Dance 








NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


IMPROVING YOUR DANCE PROGRAM 
BY SHARING WITH OTHERS 


by a Committee from the National Section on Dance 


MARGARET P. chairman 


LUELLEN B. 


DUGGAR, 
HEWITT 


Part II. 


PART I described ways in which teach- 
ers may enrich their dance offerings 
and help their communities to a better 
understanding of dance through confer- 
ences, meetings of various types, and 
workshops. This article will discuss some 
of the ways which students, as well as 
teachers, have found to share their dance 
experiences. 


Informal Dance Sessions 


An easy beginning in enriching the 
dance curriculum through sharing may 


be made by inviting one or more schools 
to an informal dance session or to an 
interchange of folk or modern dances. 
Recently, in the city of Houston, the 
YWCA Dance Group sponsored a city- 
wide “High School Dance Day.” Six 
Houston high school dance groups par- 
ticipated in master classes and gave 
representative dances from class work. 
It was the first opportunity that these 
students had to see the work of sister 
schools. 

Another recent effort to give dancers 
more opportunity for exchange of ideas 
was made when all of the Houston High 
School Dance Groups were invited to 
perform at Sam Houston State College 
in conjunction with the college Spring 
Dance Concert. For the past four years, 
the college program has been lengthened 
to include the dances of at least three 
high school groups. Evaluations indi- 
cate that this has done much to stimulate 
student interest in the study of dance 
on both the high school and college level. 
Spokane, Washington, has a high school 
folk dance day. 

At Stanford University, Orchesis in- 
vited high school students to an informal 
evening of dancing. A class which in- 
cluded techniques and group choreogra- 
phy was planned and conducted by three 
of the college students chosen by Or- 
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EMELIA-LOUISE KILBY 
MARY ELLA MONTAGUE 


Increasing Student Dance Interest Through Interaction 
(See February JOURNAL, p. 


44, for Part I) 


chesis to act as leaders. At the end of 
the evening, all those who wished were 
given the opportunity to show some 
classwork from their school programs. 
An informal refreshment period fol- 
lowed. 

The Northern Peninsula Athletic 
League planned an afternoon of dance 
for a from many high 
schools in the San Francisco Bay area 
A master lesson was given by one of 
the local university dance teachers as- 
sisted by her students, followed by a 
demonstration of studies from her chore- 
ography class. 

Orchesis at the University of Wash- 
ington presents a special matinee of the 
annual Dance Drama for invited high 
school students at a nominal fee. 

In Arizona a program has_ been 
started to help teen-agers improve so- 
cial dance standards and participation 
by classes held in rural areas, taught by 
a visiting recreation director, and at- 
tended by representatives from outlying 
schools. Such student representatives 
then act as emissaries to bring what 
they have learned back to their local so- 
cial dance groups. 


Reciprocal Programs 


An evening or afternoon collaborative 
lesson or program is stimulating for 
both teachers and students, breaking 
down a sense of isolation and helping to 
establish a broader view of dance possi- 
bilities. Planning a short get-together 
dance session is not difficult and ex- 
penses are at a minimum. Such expenses 
as there are for use of the school facili- 
ties, mailing invitations, name tags for 
the participants, simple refreshments, 
and an accompanist if needed, may be 
sarried by the host school or recreation 
group or divided by a registration fee 
among the participants. Much of the 


planning for a dance exchange may be 
carried out by the students of the host 
school. 

So rewarding for both students and | 
teachers have reciprocal programs been | 
found to be that in a number of areas 
such gatherings have become a yearly 
event, and have also become more elab- 
orate in scope and planning. A meeting 
between schools or recreational dance 
groups is often called a “dance sym- 
posium” when modern or creative dance 
is featured, and a “dance festival” or 
“folk (square) dance jamboree” when 
folk or square dance is meant. Where 
such events have become annual affairs, 
the chairmanship is rotated from one 
participating group to another. The lo- 
cation and facilities are generally pro- 
vided by the chairing school but in the 
event such a group does not have the 
necessary plant it may ask to borrow 
facilities. 


Yo 
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cial id 

focus 

which 
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Dance Symposium 

The dance symposium may be a 
or two-day event dependent upon 
elaborateness of the program, the 
tance participants must travel, and 
feasible financial and housing arrange- 
ments. The program may inelude a les- 
lessons by the regular teachers 
or an invited specialist. Recently, the 
Bay Area Dance Symposium successfully 
experimented with dividing a technique 
class among the schools, with the stu- 
dents of each school taking responsi- 
bility for presenting a part of the les- 
son. For instance, one college taught a 
standing warm-up series, one some work 
on the floor, another a step pattern. 

A symposium may include informal 
choreography or improvisation by the 
students, allowing them to work with 
those from other areas as playday teams 
are organized. Here are several ideas 
which have been successfully used with 


one 


dis- 


son or 


high school and college students after 
they have been informally divided into 


groups of six to ten: 
1. Each group draws 
phrase or slogan which 
title for a dance study. (i. e., ‘‘Fire, 
Fire!’’, ‘*Oh, Dear! What Can the Mat- 
ter Be?’’ ‘*Waiting.’’) 
2. Each group draws a 
used to suggest a 
**Dance in Yellow,’’ 
3. Each group is 


from a bowl a 


then becomes a 


color which is 
dance theme. (i. e., 
*“Dance in Blue.’’) 
given a picture, a 
photograph, or a poster such as colorful 
travel posters, abstract paintings, or photo- 
graphs of an artistic and abstract nature 
as published in art books and museum col- 
lections. With visual material as the stimu 
lus, the spacial design, the mood suggested, 
or the subject matter of the picture may 
be the starting point for the 


sign, 


dance de 


4. Each group is given three or four 
movement ideas and is obligated to in- 


(i. e. §* Walk 
a circle,’’ ‘‘ Lift 


clude all of them in a study. 
backward,’’ ‘‘Skip in 
and lower your arms.’’) 
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2 be Pie | 
host 
° 
Your group will dance better 4 
and | one 
eal to the exciting beat of the 
reas a ee fe rite i 2 
arly 
::| GRETSCH DANCE DRUM , + 
ting 
nee In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani-__ selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
n' ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
ym- colorful interpretations of modern, classical and brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
ince oriental themes. $15.00, postage extra. 
or Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the ; ry , THE 
hen laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order Ly 4 aj 
tet parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially #5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. : es GYM PUMP 
— Originally designed for MARY peamaananll The choice doa ene artists and pee schools fa 4 ms 
rs, — - ost enar tiR: a biel ; F es 
7 GRETSCH Tre Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Ce. “60 roadie Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
0- 
sTO- 5. Each group may be given some spa , 
the | cial idea, such as a point upon which to 
the | focus or space of a certain shape within SQUARE DANCE? . style 111 
row which to move. s Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 
Sent pa! Sa 7 r | | ? or gym work. Black or white glove leather 
6. Each group may be given a rhyth FOLK DANCE with full elk soles . . . $2.50 
} mic idea, such as the rhythm in some of = Men’s (91/2 and up) $3.00 
one the names in the group or a mixed meter. RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES Capezio products represent true economy in all 
the 7. Each group may be given two or Official Suppliers to price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 
. . ° a 
dis three pereussion instruments, the move Colleges and City Departments > 8m & 
S- ; ; an 
ment pattern to be evolved together with No postage charge—no packing charge—orders Send for the new Capezio 
and ; é ae ‘ : shipped same day as received—complete stock catalog for full details on 
ve. | its accompaniment, (This of course makes of all labels in the field. your other Capezio favor- 
a for a mighty noisy work period, but one Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of = be one > at Exec. Offices: 
s- 4 . : : ucation. ress: Ca- 
which will be greatly enjoyed.) : 1612 Broadway 
ers t J0} pezio, Dept. P 457, 1612 
ee 8. Each group works out a dance study AMERICAN SQUARES hr ree New York, New York * Boston « Chicago 
illv } to the same accompaniment, a short inter The Magazine of American Folk Dancing sip San F : San M uae on 7 py 
v ' . . . = 
que } esting piece played by an accompanist or 1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. en Sesneee © Sen Baten © Steateen © Vesuase 
: € | phonograph Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 
stu- S aa f 
nsi- | 9. An article around which to compose Oe. A NE f 
les- | MAY be given each group. (i. e. a funny 
y hat, a ball, a vase, a scarf.) 
ork A certain amount of time for com- 
posing the studies is announced in ad- 
nal | Vanee, as well as the orientation in the 


the | room to be used for the presentation. 
The resultant studies may be presented 


"ith 
ms | one after the other as an informal dance 
as | Program, and may be discussed briefly. 





‘ith The symposium may also include a 
program of dances prepared in advance 











we | by each school, so that all mutually par- GUARANTEED 
| ticipate as audience and performer in NOT TO BREAK 
la | turn. Each group must come prepared O 
. q | With any costumes, properties, and CHIP OR 
bie, music needed. Sometimes the dances are CRACK 
rat. | diseussed by an invited panel of outside Available on 
“experts,” such as other teachers, news- Me py 
is | Paper critics, ete., or mutually by the RPM) A, : 
Pe students and teachers attending. a 
| If timed with the presence of a pro- 
, | fessional group in the area, the sympo- Rhythm (Tb o\ 
fu) | sium may include a master lesson, a Play-Party 
to. | concert, or a lecture-demonstration. It Singing-Gomes 
ure | Should also include, where possible, an SF ee, ee saun ooh ners 
-ol- opportunity for the teachers to meet plified Seemsection tactrustien, deppdameapes 
wet and discuss matters of mutual interest. followed by the Complete Dance. P.O. Box 642, Freeport, N.Y. 
ed, | A social hour either over a meal to- WEEE RAS iin BRA. eo En ae a oe Te 
sate cether and/or light refreshments at the | Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids | 
le end of the day should be considered a | SQUARE DANCE Associates P.O. Box 642, Freeport, N.Y | 
| “must” for any symposium or festival. | Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids, | 
va Not only do young dancers work hard | | 
ba: and become hungry, but an informal | Name | 
alk chat will help to make the day a social | Address ; | 
. success. 
™ (Concluded on page 67) [cee _____. -_________tene___—__stere____—_———__| 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


New NSGWS Publications 


Teaching Materials: 
Visual Resource List is now 
in booklet form. Sources of over 200 
films, slides, filmstrips, and _ bulletin 
board materials are nresented. The price 
is $1.50. 

Recreational Games and Sports and 
Volleyball will appear as two separate 
publications this summer. Recreational 
Games and Sports will be available in 
July. Since the rules of games like table 
tennis, shuffleboard, deck tennis, horse- 
shoes, croquet, ete. change very little, 
this publication will not be revised for 
three to five years after this edition. 

The NSGWS Volleyball Guide will 
not be available until August. Several 
members of the NSGWS_ Volleyball 
Committee will meet in a joint rules ses- 
sion with members of the United States 
Volleyball Committee in 
Memphis, Tenn., in May. This will cause 
a two-month delay in the issuance of 
the 1957-59 edition of the NSGWS Vol- 
leyball Guide. 


Audio- 
available 


Sports 


Association 


The NSGWS Aquatics Guide and the 
Outing 
Guide will appear as separate publica- 
tions in July. The separation of these 


Winter Sports and Letivities 


guides was necessary for teaching ma- 
terials and the addition of material on 
small craft, riflery, and fishing. 


Official Softball Rules 


The change in two rules for softball 
appeared in the March NSGWS Jour- 
NAL column. A mimeographed copy of 
this change, which ean be inserted in 
your rule book, will be sent free of 
charge to any who send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to NSGWS, 1201-16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

NSGWS is proud to announce that 
the recodification of the Softball Rules, 
prepared by an NSGWS Committee, has 
been accepted as the Official Softball 
Rules for 1958. 


Montana Sports Consultants 

The Montana NSGWS Section meet- 
ing was held in Boulder this winter. In 
keeping with the physical fitness theme 
of the 1956 MAHPER Convention, the 
group subscribed again to the philoso- 
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phy that all girls attending Montana 
schools should have the opportunity to 
learn the skills of many sports as a part 
of their total education. To promote 
this, many members agreed to continue 
acting in consultant eapacities for the 
various sports or closely allied activity 
areas. Each consultant compiled a bibli- 
ography of the best and most recently 
published books, films, filmstrips, sources 
for equipment, and other pertinent ma- 
terials which might be utilized by the 
teacher unfamiliar with a particular ae- 
tivity. These bibliographies were dis- 
tributed during the convention. 

A new sports directory with the name 
of the consultant responsible for the ae 
tivity is being compiled and will be 
mailed to all Montana teachers of girls 
physical education. 


North Carolina News 


e New sports chairmen selected are: 
Lorraine Larson, Gastonia City Schools, 
for volleyball, and Margaret Martin, 
Curry School, Greensboro, for aquatics. 
e At the N. C. AHPER meeting, 
Celeste Ulrich gave a talk on the topic 
“We Must Take the Current When it 
Serves.” NSGWS was likened to a ship, 
and as navigators we have responsibili 
ties for manning this ship. The need 
for understanding and close co-operation 
between programs 


men’s and women’s 


was stressed. 


Rhode Island Clinic 


The R. I. NSGWS Committee spon 
sored an Individual Sports and Dance 
Clinic at Park View Jr. H. S. in Cran- 
ston in February. The purpose was to 
acquaint teachers and leaders in physi- 
cal education and recreation with some 
of the new and better methods of teach 
ing the basie skills of the activities pre 
sented. A special invitation was ex- 
tended to prospective majors and leader 
corps groups. 

The instructors were qualified teach- 
ers, each of whom has spent several 
years or more as a teacher and partici- 
pant in his/her specialty. 


Tennessee News 


Carson-Newman College is starting 


a program in camp counseling in ¢o- 





NSGWS announces 
| Sports Teaching Materials: Audio- 
| Visual Resource List 


72 pp. $1.50 


1957 edition in 
booklet form lists sources of films, film 


This newly revised 


strips, coaching kits, and bulletin board 
materials for all girls sports. 


Also available 


Group Games for Girls and Women 


32 pp. 50c Rev. 1956 





Order from: 


| 

| NSGWS, 1201-16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

| 











operation with Ridgecrest Baptist <As- 
sembly. Part of the theory will be given 
at the college during the spring semes- 
ter and the remainder of 
and the practical work will be done 
June 1-9 at Camps Ridgecrest and 
Crestridge, Ridgecrest, N. C. 


the theory 


Texas Officers; Conference 


e The Texas Unit NSGWS installed 
new officers during the State AHPER 


Convention in Waco. They were: past- 
chm., Mary Buice, Univ. of Texas; 
chm., Ruth Cady, Trinity Univ.; chm.- 


elect, Frankie Clark, W. B. Ray H. S., 
Corpus Christi; representative-at-large, 
Sara Dunn, E. Texas State 
commerce representative-at-large, Boots 
Hirhfang, Southern 


\lethodist Univ. 
e The Texas Unit NSGWS condueted 


College; 


a Girls Sports Assn. Conference Mareh 
2, at the Women’s Gymnasium, Univ. 
of Texas. The purposes of the confer- 
ence were: (1) to discuss ways and 
means of furthering the girls sports as 
sociations in secondary ools through- 


out the state, and (2) to plan for the 
organization of a state association. 

Topies for diseussion included the fol 
lowing: 1. Procedure for organizing a 
GSA; 2. The activity program of the 
GSA: 3. Interschool competition by dis- 
tricts, and 4. Encouragement of city and 
district NSGWS representatives, along 
with GSA (GRA) sponsors within the 
various districts, to plan a meeting de- 
voted to furtherine the indoetrination 
process relative to GSA purposes, serv- 
ices, activities, ete., at their spring dis- 
trict meetings. 


VERMONT NEWS 


Dot Jones, director of physical edu- 
cation for girls, Bellows Falls High 
School, has assumed the chairmanship of 
the Vermont Board of the WNORC., 
Several basketball rules clinies and rat- 
ing clinies have been conducted. * 
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Coaches Column 
(Continued from page 54) 

The head may and should turn slightly 
as the club moves back, and the head 
definitely must turn to follow the flight 
of the ball. However, the back of the 
neck should remain in_its original posi- 
tion. Do not immobilize the student by 
having him hold his head rigid; allow 
the learner’s head to turn as long as the 
focal point—the back of the head—does 
not move. 

While swinging easily, unhurriedly, 
the learner must still concentrate on the 
immediate task—hitting the ball with the 
face of the club. One cannot overem- 
phasize this important point: the be- 
ginner’s task is to get the ball in air 
with a good solid hit which depends on 
club face contact. 

This objective is best accomplished 
by the basic fundamentals outlined 
herein without reference to such spe- 
cifies as straight left arm, right elbow 
under the club and pointing straight at 
the ground, hips turning, ete. These 
specifies fill the student mind with de- 
tails that can destroy concentration on 
his primary objective—hitting the ball 
into the air. 

Summary of Fundamentals 

The following fundamentals should 
be stressed for beginners: 

1. Proper grip which emphasizes hit- 
ting with the hands. 

2. Easy and comfortable stance, with 
the ball always in the same relative 
position. 

3. Back of the neck as the pivot point. 
1, Weight transfer effected on the in- 
sides of the feet. 

5. Relaxed concentration on the task at 
hand. * 





FIELD HOCKEY AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
COMPLETE KIT—$36.50 
1. Four Kodachrome Filmstrips 
2. Two Columbia LP Instructional Records 
3. Illustrated Instructor's Manual 
Additional Manuals $1.50 
ALL-AMERICAN TEAM PLAYERS DEMONSTRATE 
FUNDAMENTALS AND TECHNIQUES 
MATERIAL MAY BE PREVIEWED BEFORE 
PURCHASE—NO RENTAL 
Order from: 
DOROTHY YANISCH JEAN LANDIS 
Dept. of Physical Ed., State Teachers College 
West Chester, Pa. 











PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
® STURDY FABRIC - 
© WELL MADE 10 75* 
© COLOR FAST DOZ 


*Add 35¢ for shipping 











S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. e N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ym suits... for you / 


Style 285 - OLYMPIC. - 
A trim, fashionably styled one-piece syit - 
© first choice everywhere! Sleeveless style - 
latest sport collar. Fits beautifully! San- 
forized, colorfast, washable gym switing. 
Codet Blue, Jade Green, White of Wine. 








Style 235 - BLOOMERETTE 





An up-te-date version of an all time fovorite & 

one-piece suit! Full-cut clastic legs odapt- 3 

able for any sport. Deep pleated action 

back allows for o fullarm swing. Sanforized, Write for Free color Circular! 


colorfost, washable gym suiting. Cadet Blue, 
Jade Green,. Geranium Red, White or Wine. 


. nHATIONAL - 
Spor Company _ 


330 N. MARQUETTE STREET FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Sample suits sent upon request! 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR, 
A New Field Game? 


A Game Requiring a Minimum of Equipment? 
A Game that is Fun? Easy to Learn? 








TRY SPEED-A-WAY 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) Containing rules and charts—$1!.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 MIDDLEFIELD STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 4816 Rodman St., 


Duties of Hospital Recreation 
Personnel 
Fred M. 


sor of 


Chapman, assistant profes- 
recreation, University of Minne- 
sota, has been completing a dissertation 
on “The Establishment of a Graduate 
Curriculum in Hospital Recreation.” 
Since his analysis of the functions to 
be performed by hospital recreation 
personnel has significance to those con- 
templating the establishment of recrea- 
tion positions in hospitals, as well as to 


those weighing the merits of entering 
the profession, we have been granted 


permission to report on this aspect of 
his study, an uncompleted doctoral thesis 
in the Dept. of Recreation, School of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Indiana University. 

In analyzing the functions to be per- 
formed, a list of 40 duties was compiled 
from a study of 53 different job speci- 
fications for positions requiring a Bach- 
elor’s degree or more in recreation or 
related fields. These positions were rep- 
resentative of those existing in approxi- 
mately 325 state, military, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and private hospitals. A 
jury consisting of ten medical doctors 
and ten leaders in hospital recreation 
and related areas was asked to rate 
the essentiality and desirability of the 
40 duties. The following represents the 
appraisal of this jury: 


Essential Duties 


e Organizes, and supervises a 


rehabilitation of 


directs, 
recreation program for 
patients. 


e Provides supervision for recreation staff 


(staff meetings, recruitment, recommenda- 
tions, and evaluation). 


e Confers with medical staff or a physi 
cian in developing a recreational therapy 
program for patients. 
@ Co-operates with 


medical team 


co-ordination of 


other 
members in the a program 
of activities for patients. 

e Directs and participates in an in-service 
recreation staff. 
and makes 


training program for 


e Surveys program recom 


mendations for improvement. 


Highly Desirable Duties 


@ Prepares reports on progress of recre 


ation program for staff meetings and other 


personnel. 
e Interprets recreation program to staff, 
volunteers, and the public. 


N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 
e@ Observes, 
ress in the recreational therapy 
@ Makes, 
requests 


interprets, and reports prog 
program, 
reviews, and authorizes budget 
and expenditures within recrea 
tion department. 

@ Addresses student nurses, other staff 
members, and interested community organ- 
izations on recreational therapy. 

e Orders and maintains necessary 
tion supplies and equipment. 

e Interviews referred patients and plans 
recreation program modified for 
limitations and needs. 

e Attends professional 
from the hospital. 

e Directs volunteers’ activities, enlists | 
their support and co-ordinates their efforts. 
@ Keeps clinical records, and re-| 
ports on patients in recreation program. 

e Supervises attendants, and 
ward personnel recreation 
program. 
e@ Directs 





recrea 
| 
patients’ 


meetings away 


notes, 


assistants, 
who assist in 


special holiday programs for 


patients. 
e Assists in training of students from 
educational institutions. | 


@ Leads a planned recreation program 
for an intensive treatment unit of patients 
(‘total push,’ 
e Instructs 
ation 
schedules, 


? selected groups, et 


individual 
(encourages 


patients in 
participation, 
and leads 
e Arranges 


arranges 
activities). 
entertainments for 
ete.). 


special 


patients (circuses, plays, 


Desirable Duties 

e Leads sports, games, and 
tivities for patients. 

@ Leads dance activities for patients (so 
cial and folk dancing) 

@ Leads nature 
patients (picnics, 
@ Schedules and arranges for showing of 
motion pictures to patients. 

e Assigns 


athletic ae- 


activities for 
camping, ete.). 


and outing 


patients to recreation 
and groups. 
e Leads 

(community singing, 
e Suggests a 


activities for 
instrumental, ete.). 

recreation program of ac- 
tivities to relatives for discharged patients. 
e Plans parties for patients. 

e Leads drama activities for 
(theater, puppetry, plays, ete.). 

@ Directs hospital radio station 
pation program for patients. 

e Directs preparation of patients’ 
paper, clubs, and hobby 
e@ Leads arts and 
patients. * 


music patients 


partici 


news- 
programs. 
erafts activities for 
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Family Camping 
(Continued from page 14) 

VALUES OF FAMILY CAMPING 

Real campers will shudder at such 
conveniences but the true values of 
family camping lie beyond the area 
of camping technique. Family camp- 
ing provides an opportunity for one 
of the richest and most meaningful 
experiences in family living. Away 
from the crowded cities and the rou- 
tine and tension of a busy rushed 
life, the family can become a closer 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ummm SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS AT 


June 1-June 22 


New York University Camp 
Lake Sebago 
Sloatsburg, New York 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


1957 























rog: : pe : — ee . 
~ unit. The members can work and — to undergraduate students with a major in physical 
eet} play and plan together. education, camping or recreation 
rea To make this family experience SUMMER SESSION July 1- August 9 
taft worthwhile, the participants must Graduate professional courses in health, physical edu- 
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promote ‘‘outdoor education.’’ * 
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Does Your Spring and Summer Program 


Include AERIAL TENNIS? 
Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Game for Outdoor Play 
It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to 
the weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain due to 
the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber base with re- 
placement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 


If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


ells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 





‘Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 








Why We Need To Play 


(Continued from page 12) 


The person who works in an office 
all day usually prefers to go dane- 
ing, hiking, swimming, canoeing, 
playing tennis, ete. The very active 
person usually the quiet 
leisurely atmosphere. He fishes with 
little desire to catch a fish or 


chooses 


per- 
haps he just wishes to sit and rock. 
The change of pace is in itself re- 
vitalizing. 

Play presents the opportunity to 
make The individual can 
choose the activity which he can do 


choices. 


well, thereby assuring success and 
satisfaction. Choice is not 
sarily possible in everyday life, be- 
life de- 


neces- 


cause makes unavoidable 


mands. 


DESIRE FOR ADVENTURE 

The desire for adventure plays a 
large part in the human life 
may be satisfied through play. 
‘*voung’”’ 


and 
The 
can be Buffalo Bill, Roy 
Rogers, fight battles in the newest 
of jet fighters, or go in a sky rocket 
to the moon. All of these adventures 
can be had any day of the week. 
The delightful part of such an ar- 
rangement is that a trip to the moon 
can be little while and 
so One may get back in time to be 
Roy Rogers before dinner. 


made in a 


Rules of conduct can be composed 
as play progresses and the sugges- 
tions of, ‘‘Let’s play like——,”’ 
are frequent. A line of adventure 
takes one avenue and then switches 
into another, because the youthful 
players are masters of their own 
destiny. All of it is adventure, liv- 
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ing adventure, which the child can 
cuide and control at will. 

As the child grows into adulthood, 
his play habits: must, of necessity, 
change. He must take on the various 
demands of adult living. He must 
plan his recreation and become cog- 
nizant of the necessity of keeping 
his health, so he may resort to quick 
setting up exercises or a Saturday 
round of He still 
movement exercise to 


afternoon golf. 
and 


keep his organs functioning prop- 


needs 


erly ; he needs relaxation and change 
of pace from the rhythm of every- 
day living; he 
revitalize 


adventure to 
outlook on life and 
he needs to create to fulfill his love 
of beauty. 


needs 


his 


The spirit of adventure is man) 
times satisfied by watching others 
play. A man can watch a ball game 
and yell, ‘‘Kill the umpire!’’ with- 
out danger of a reprimand. He may 
dictate the next plays and manage 
the office he 
would not dare put into words what 
he might think of the boss and the 
possibility of his managing the of- 
fice might be remote. He can watch 
a wrestling match, pick his man, 
and be that man throughout the 
match. If he does, as he should, take 


two teams at once. In 


part in sports, his own performance 
takes on a vital importance. To him, 
his drive down the fairway would 
be the envy of Ben Hogan. He keeps 
his score cards and discusses each 
play with as much enthusiasm and 
seriousness as though he were dis- 
the United Na- 
tions’ agenda. A fishing trip takes 


cussing items on 


adventure all its The 
fish are always that big - and no 
French chef has ever been able to 
match the culinary art of the Mr. 
Americas over a campfire. 


on ab own. 


NEED TO CREATE 
Man need to create. He 
cannot stand monotony for long, but 


has the 


needs to make something or do some- 
thing which is uniquely The 
beauty of a fly cast, the shot down 
the fairway, the swish of a basket- 
ball through the basket, the ping of 
a ‘‘sound’’ hit of a tennis ball, the 


his. 


song of the skis on powdered snow 
beautiful to and hear and 
may be all his for the doing. He has 
transformed 


are see 


himself to a_ higher 
plane. 


PLAY MUST BE LEARNED 

The forms of play must be learned. 
Throwing is a universal trait, but 
will it be through window 
elass or a softball pitched to a bat- 
ter? Need for a change of 


rocks 


pace is 
also necessary, but will it be sitting 
on a stool in a tavern or will it be 
sitting beside a stream fishing? The 
need to create is strong, but will it 
be engraving plates for counterfeit 
money or will it be constructing an 
outdoor fireplace to broil the family 
hamburgers ? 

The forms of play cannot be left 
to chance; the 
the classroom teacher and the physi- 
cal education teacher. They must 
the individual with a vo- 
cabulary of movement and _ skills 
which may be used in a variety of 
activities. The activities themselves 
form the framework of play. * 


hence, concern of 


present 
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HOW WE DO IT 


TRAITOR BALL 


Contributed by S. F. Caldwell 


LEVEL: Intermediate, junior 
high 
EQUIPMENT: Volleyball and 


net 


TYPE: Volleyball 


PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Two teams of four to eight players on a side are formed. One 
player of each team plays on the side of the net occupied by the op- 
posing team. He is the “traitor” among them and plays against them. 
The ball is tossed backwards and forwards over the net, a point be- 
ing lost each time the ball hits the ground. The “traitor” tries to 
intercept and make the ball touch the ground on his opponent’s side. 
The team scored against puts the ball into play and the game con- 
tinues. The game is primarily defensive; the team having the lowest 
score wins. The game ends when a team has scored 15 points. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


MYSTERY MAN 


Contributed by Sylvia S. Berger 


LEVEL: Intermediate 
EQUIPMENT: Volleyball or 


playground ball 


TYPE: Dodgeball 


PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium 
HOW WE PLAY IT: 


The gymnasium is divided in half, with equal end zone areas. The 
group is divided into two teams. Each team secretly selects its own 
mystery man, the teacher being the only one to know both mystery 
men. The game is started by a center jump. The offensive team 
(team in possession of the ball) attempts to “hit” players of the 
opposing team. A player is considered “hit” when he is struck by a 
fly ball below the waist, and he must then go to his end zone area. 
The ball is moved into position for attempting a “hit” by dribbling 
and/or passing. Players are free to move anywhere in their area to 
avoid being “hit.” If a defensive player catches a fly ball, the player 
who threw the ball is considered “hit” and must go to his end zone. 
The defensive team then goes on offense. The defensive team can 
also go on offense by picking up the ball once it has bounced in its 
territory. If, at any time, the ball goes into the end zone areas, the 
end zone player gaining possession of it can attempt to “hit” oppos- 
ing players. The team that first discovers and “hits” its opponents’ 
mystery man wins the game. 


RULES: 1. When a player is struck above the waist, the ball is 
treated as though it had bounced. 2. A player in possession of the 
ball may not go out of his area. Penalty—loss of ball to opposing 
team. 3. A player may not go out of his area to gain possession of 
the ball. Penalty—loss of ball to opposing team. 4. A player may 
not run with the ball. Penalty—loss of ball to opposing team. 


VARIATIONS: 1. Dribbling, passing, and running skills may be 
modified according to the skill ability of the group. 2. Girls’ limited 


dribble may be applied. 
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INDOORS - OUTDOORS - CONFINED AREAS 
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COMPLETE BOWLITE SET 


10 pins, 1 set- heet, 
1 seore pad, 1 ball, 1 bag. $34.50 


0 Geek Clep 2c cc cece $34.50 
$69.00 
YOU SAVE ....... $4.00 


when you order both 
together for. ...... $65.00 





The World's 


Largest Trophy 


Manufacturer 


Offers The 
World's Bes 


Trophy Values! 


e DODGE, INC. 


Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark + Miami 


SEE YOUR LOCAL* DODGE DEALER | 


4° R37 BS 







946-3 

Conference Figure 

Hgt. 23%4” 
$40.00 


NO COSTLY ALLEYS 
NO LOUD NOISE 
NO HEAVY EXERTION 


Pins e 2 Ib. Rubber Ball 
r tits ibnvge MAURICE Cc 


BowLITE is regulation bowling played with flexible Polyethylene 
pins and a hollow rubber ball, both of regulation size but noiseless 
and safe for finely finished floors and woodwork. Any level area, 
even as small as 6 ft. by 20 ft. becomes a “‘bowling alley” at no 
expense. 10 to 20 people can bow! in an unused corridor, a corner 
of an auditorium or gym, on a tennis court, a lawn or sidewalk out- 
doors. Children, aged people and semi-invalids enjoy safe bowling 
with BowLIrTE, as well as vigorous adults. Your recreation prob- 
lems of space, cost, noise, damage are solved with Bow LITE, which 
may be played with or without the backstop of strong webbing 
and plated metal. Bow Lite stores neatly in a locker or closet. 
Order from your dealer or direct from this ad. WE Pay SHIPPING 
Costs On ALL DIREcT ORDERS. 











"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL + BASEBALL + BASKETBALL - GOLF - TENNIS 














MATERIALS 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
"Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


PUBLICIZING OBJECTIVES 


by HAROLD S. DEGROAT 
Director, Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Newton, Connecticut 


TO HELP publicize the physical edu- 
eation program in the Newton (Conn.) 
Schools, we devised a chart which por- 
trays in a brief and concise manner our 
essential objectives. This chart is dis- 
played in strategic places in school 
buildings where it may be seen by stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, and school board 
members. Increased class size has made 
it impractical to place a copy of these 
materials in the hands of each student, 
as was done formerly, so this chart has 
been formulated as a substitute. 

We think this is one method of giv- 
ing publicity to our program and hope 
it will aid in acquainting both students 
and parents with our program objec- 
tives. Any technique that tends to ac- 
quaint the public with school objectives 
is desirable, and especially is this true 
when such goals are expressed in terms 
of benefits to students. 


INTERNATIONAL 
GAMES ASSEMBLY 


by HAROLD SCHLOSSBERG 
Shell Bank junior High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


OUR BOYS Physical Education Depart- 
ment presented an entertaining assem- 
bly program which motivated an impor- 
tant school activity and integrated well 
with other subject areas. The theme was 
the Pan-American Olympic Games, then 
in progress in Mexico City. 
Our program consisted of: 
1. An introduction by the narrator in 
terms of Olympic history and ideals. 


2 of the games was 


2. Opening ceremony 

then simulated: 

a) Parade of our Gym Captains into 
the auditorium to processional mu 
sic. Each captain represented a 
different Pan-American country and 
carried its flag. The parade stopped 
at the head of each aisle. 

b) As the name of each country was 
announced, the representative of 
that country stepped to the stage. 


66 


c) The Olympic oath was recited by all 
representatives and the Olympic 
torch was lit. 

d) Then came the recessional off the 
stage. 


3. Other features were these: 


a) Tumbling exhibition by Tumbling 
Club and the grade ping-pong cham- 
Ppionships on stage. 

b) Closing ceremonies and extinguish- 
ing of Olympic torch were enacted 
by narrator. 

ce) Narrator informed audience of plans 
for formation of school track team. 

The following were the integrating ac- 

tivities : 

1. Letter in Spanish to the Games Com- 
mittee in Mexico City, requesting pro 
gram information. 

2. The making by the participant of the 
flag of the country he represented. 

3. Research into the origin and purposes 
of the Olympic games. 

The ideas and the framework used in 

this program can be applied when any 

international games take place. 


FILMS 
Health Education 
SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL. 16 mm, 16 min., 
sd., color. Sale, $110; rental, $3.75. 
Visual Instruction Bureau, University 
of Texas, Austin 12. 


KEEPING CLEAN AND NEAT. 16 mm, 11 
min., sd., color, $100; b&w, $50. Eney- 
clopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Good groom- 
ing and hygiene for intermediate grades. 
WE, THE MENTALLY ILL. 16 mm, 30 min., 
sd., b&w, free loan. Association Films, 
Ine., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

WALK WITHOUT FEAR. Narrator, Charl- 
ton Heston. 16 mm., 1314 min., sound, 
eolor, $65. Guild Films, Ine., 460 
Park Ave., New York 22. This film, 
for Arthritis and Rheumatism tells the 


DUR BEST DEFINITION 


Chart 
used 
in the 
Newton 
(Conn.) 
Schools 
to help 
publicize 
objectives. 


OUR OBKUTIKES 


QR POSTURE STANDARDS 


it 


PUAVING THE GAME 


FHESE OBDECTIVES 
THEY WE QVIRG. 


story of a young girl who contracts 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 16 mm., 
24 min. and 14 min. versions, sd., free 
loan. Div. of Public Education, Natl. 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5. Shows actual 
manufacture and testing of Salk vac- 
cine. 

WHERE DOES OUR FOOD COME FROM? 
16 mm., 11 min., sd., b&w $55, color} 
$100. Teachers guide. Coronet Films, | 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 
WHAT WE EAT WE ARE. 16 mm., 15 min. | 
sd., color. Free loan. Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. 


Recreation 
SOMEONE WHO CARES. 16 mm., 23 min., ] 
| 





rental $5, sale $100. Produced by Ind. 
Assn. for Mental Health, Ind. U. ge 
Visual Ctr., and Ind. State Div. 

Mental Health. Order from 
tional Film Bureau Ine., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. Training lay volun- 
teers for work in hospital recreation. 

AFRICAN RHYTHMS. 16 mm., 1314 min.,| 
sd., color, free loan. Produced by Fire. 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. Order from 


Interna- 





Association Films, Ine., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Colorful native| 
dances and rhythms. 
' 
| 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 
SOME QUICK FACTS ABOUT FREE MO.! 
TION PICTURE PROGRAMS. 1957. Free. 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17. Lists over 200 films free 
to community groups. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS| 
CATALOG. 1957. 96 pp. Free. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette| 
Ave., Wilmette, Tl. 

CORONET FILMS CATALOG. 1957-58. ms 





pp. Free. Sales Dept., Coronet Films 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. Deseribes over 
735 teaching films. * 


WHAT We ARE AFTER IN PHY SICA) EBVCATION 


WHILE YOUNG WE BUILD 


1. STRENGTH .¢ BODY..... 
a well rounded physique 

2 AGILITY..... 
ability to move quickly with | 
least effort to overcome awkward- 


3 ENDURANCE wens 
ability & run or walk or play to the 
very end t 

4. GOOD GROOMING 
cleanliness and neatness “ot body 


and clothing 


CANNOT BE ATTAINED BY SITTING 
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Dance (from page 57) 


Usually the details of the program for 
the day, invitations to guests, printing, 
meals and refreshments, lodging when 
needed, facilities, and financial details 
are handled by the institution or group 
acting as host. When distances are not 
too great, a pre-planning meeting be- 
tween teachers and students from the 
participating schools will be helpful to 
set a convenient date and to be sure the 
program will please the group. The costs 
are determined in advance and are di- 
vided among those participating. It is 
important that expenses be kept to a 
minimum and that all financial and pro- 
gram information be sent to the partici- 
pating groups well in advance. 

Folk Dance Festival 

While the term “dance symposium” 
has been more often used to designate 
mutual exchange in modern dance, simi- 
lar conferences may include European 
and American folk dance or social dance. 
Folk dance festivals are very popular 
in many parts of the country and may 
include high school groups, recreational 
adult and children’s groups, and semi- 
professional groups. To cite just two 
of the many examples of longer pro- 
grams stressing folk dance, the College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, California, 
holds an annual two-week summer dance 
session and the Idllywild Arts Funda- 
tion in southern California combines 
crafts, drama, and music with all types 
of dance in a summer “camp” program. 

As in a modern dance symposium, the 
folk dance program is planned for the 
fun of dancing together and sharing 
dance ideas and material. The host sends 
out the information preferably in some 
simple but eye-catching printed or 
mimeographed program. The type of in- 
formation which should be included in 
the pre-planning for a folk dance festi- 
val and sent out to those who might be 
interested in participating includes: 

1. Dates and times for meeting. A pro 
gram may last one afternon or evening, 
for a two- or three-day weekend, or for 
two weeks more as a ‘‘folk dance camp.’’ 

2. The meeting place and travel di 
rections by ear, train, or bus. 

3. The type of facilities to be expected. 
For instance, Will the dancing be outdoors 
or indoors? Is the atmosphere to be formal 
as in an old-fashioned ballroom, or infor 
mal as in a camp? 

4. Registration data including addresses 
of those taking pre-registration and those 
able to give further information. 

5. Staff for teaching and leading dis 
cussions—their background and experience. 
Groups which will demonstrate, if any. 

6. The particular dance to be taught, 
if this is likely to be an important item 
to participants. 

7. Cost of the festival and what the 
cost ineludes—meals, lodging, dance ses 
sions, ete. The registration fee—amount 
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, JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 


es the courses for the University of the Dance 
SILVER JUBILEE SEASON—1957 


Courses starting July First, 1957 3 weeks, 6 weeks or 9 weeks. 





Peniie: salicliai 


Margaret Craske Josefina Garcia Ann Hutchinson 

Mattlyn Gavers Carola Goya Carol Lynn 
Myra Kinch Matteo John Christian 
Isa Partsch Ted Shawn Manuel Galea 

Bruce McClure and others 


College credits on both graduate and undergraduate levels by ar- 
rangement with Springfield College. 


First unit of new dormitory will be ready for occupancy and priority 
will be given to graduate students. 


Catalog ready April Ist 1957 
Write to: TED SHAWN, Director BOX 87, LEE, MASS. 



















SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dancers, Callers, Teachers, Students: Fun, Learning, College Credit 
Instruction in: Square, Folk, Round, Ballroom Dance and Calling 
Bring the Family — Camping program for children 
Staff: Ralph Piper, Don Armstrong, Lloyd Frazee, ‘Luke’ Lukaszewski 


WRITE FOR 
) DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 









RALPH A. PIPER, Box A 
University of Minnesoto 
Minneapolis 14, Minn 


¢ LAND OF RECREATION & 10,000 LAKES 


amp IHDUHAPI minnesota 





Write for the illustrated folder of this 
unique school. You live outdoors in your 


dance outfit. You dance from 4 to 5 hours MODERN DANCE 


a day. Theory and Technique. Perform- (long playing record) 


ance. 
THE NOYES SCHOOL OF RHYTHM Designed to answer the needs of the modern 
Portland RFD, Conn. Valeria Ladd, Dir. dance teacher, who lacks an accompanist. Contains 
—_—__—_— - 25 piano improvisations—|¥2 minutes average 
each—for the basic techniques of modern 
RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE dance. The record is based on 20 years ex- 
by Valese todd perience as dance accompanist for the Physical 
y Yaleria La Education Department of Hunter College, New 


York City. Complete with instructions—$10.00 
for the Clear text plus 45c postage. 


and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. postage. SARAH MALAMENT 
Order from Valeria Ladd 3215 NETHERLAND AVE., NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 
36 East 61st St., New York 21, N. Y. 


al a ) IDYLLWILD 


and when it is due. 


8. Plans for meals and lodging. DANCE WORKSHOP 


9. Advice on clothing to bring. ” 
Whatever type of dance program you July 22-August 2, 1957 


stuby oF RHYTHM IN THE Dance! || IMPROVISATIONS 
FOR 


























are teaching, there are ways of increas- Cunningham — Loring — 
ing your students’ interest and knowl- Weidman — Burt — 
edge by sharing dance experiences with Ellfeldt — Lewitzky 
ars, * 
others. Address: Idyllwild Arts Foundation 
DANCE QUARTET Idyllwild, California 





Dance Quartet is a new company formed 
in 1956 by Virginia Freeman, Willim Hug, FOR YOUR SPRING 
Meriam Rosen, and Patricia Wityk. Pro 

; DANCE FESTIVALS 


fessional dancers with more than 21 com 





bined years of college and high school Processional dances, circle dances, 

teaching, they have composed new dances and five beautiful May-pole dances! 

in four styles to make up a concert. They Various grades of difficulty, but all 

also offer a master class and a lecture lovely, and all with the most en- 

demonstration on the elements of compo chanting music. 

sition. Send a postcard for a description 
Their new approach is especially de of this material, and for our cata- 


signed for college and high school dance logue. 


group audiences, or classes. For informa LLOYD SHAW RECORDINGS, INC. 


tion about fees, and programs, write P. O. BOX 203 


Dance Quartet, Russe ul T. Weil, Manager, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
917, Munsey Bldg., Wash., D. C. *® 
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HELPS 


Check this list and order early 


Books and Pamphl 
Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 


Shooting and Firearms Education. An instructors guide for 
shooting education programs in high schools and youth- 


A joint publication of AAHPER and the National Asso- serving groups. 1956. 67 pp. $1.50 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. This book contains The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
the most up-to-date information and program outlines for Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA and 
total fitness of our teen-age population. 1956. 150 pp. AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c 
Cloth $2.50 Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. Report of the 
The Classroom Teachers Series in Health Education, Physical Joint Committee on Elementary Competition for Children 
Education, and Recreation. Prepared by a Joint Com- of Elementary and Junior High School Age. 1952. 46 pp.  50¢ 
mittee of AAHPER and Classroom Teachers (NEA). (2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 
1) Teaching Dental Health to Elementary School Children, 20¢ each) 
1956. 32 pp. 75c ual oa , eal 
2) Classroom Activities, 1956. 64 pp. $1.00 ysical Educetice- An Interpretation. Latest Version of the 
3) Outdoor Education, 1956. 32 Ie Platform for Physical Education. 16 pp. (2-9 copies, 35¢ 
— ceereee” ane mare each ; 10-99, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 10¢ each) 50¢ 
Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book Dance Production. Gertrude Lippincott, editor, National 
of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and Secti iis teh 
career information written for teen-age boys and girls. Section on Dance. 102 pp. $1.50 
Popular as text. 200 illus. 1955. 416 pp. Cloth $3.00 
Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. 
64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 50c 
Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER The Official Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports & 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, recrea- Outing Activities Guide 75¢ 
tion education in the elementary school. Selected as one The Official Archery-Riding Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
of the outstanding educational books of 1954. 2nd print- The Official Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
ing. 288 pp. $3.50 The Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- The Official Recreational Games-Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 75¢ 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER The Official Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. $3.00 The Official Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
How We Do It Game Book. More than 120 games—the best The Official Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
from the JOURNAL How We Do It Column—in loose-leaf 
style for insertion in three-ring binder. 220 leaves and 
dividers in an individual carton. 1956. $2.50 Group Games for Girls and Women. Rev. ed. NSGWS best 
Framework for Family Life Education. This book reports on a seller. 32 pp. 50¢ 
po yada poate 4 oe edge yg = schools $2.00 Audio-Visual Materials for Physical Education. AAHPER and 
en ee see a ome ‘ PP. , Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 64 pp. $1.50 
Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, Sports Teaching Materials. 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00; Cloth $2.50 Audio-Visual Resource List. 64 pp. $1.50 
, On quantity orders, NEA discount is as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more 20%. 
& 
§ 
eA 
ORDER BLANK 
Quantity Quantity 
Fitness for Secondary School Youth Physical Education—An Interpretation 
Teaching Dental Health Dance Production 
Classroom Activities Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports Guide 
Outdoor Education , Archery-Riding Guide 
Sniea Physical Education for High School Students Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide : 
_.....leachers Guide = . 
: ; Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 
...Children in Focus ‘ ne 
‘ : : Recreational Games-Volleyball Guide 
_.._Developing Democratic Human Relations 2 
C Soccer-Speedball Guide 
_.How We Do It Game Book feb s d 
Framework for Family Life Education So tball-Track and Field Guide 
Administrative Problems Tennis-Badminton Guide i 
Shooting and Firearms Education Group Games | 
_The Physica! Educator Asks About Health Audio Visual Materials | 
Desirable Athletic Competition Sports Teaching Materials | 
EE EE ete ay Re ee ee a Ee le. ee 2 eee () AAHPER Member 
Address - es [] Non-Member 
= e bene eliais a CO Bill Me Amount Enclosed 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. | 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 












EASY TO 
OPERATE 











Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Eb 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 











Program in the Doldrums? | 


Everybody loves to play 
wholesome, action-packed 








A sure way of 
maintaining 

















enthusiastic 
attendance. 


(9 sizes up to 31% x 7 ft.) 
SUPERIOR 

| FOLDING 

\ POOL TABLES 


—*) 











Write for 
literature 
today. 








INDUSTRIES 
foto} 1-10). 7-mele), | 


565 Barry Street » New York 59, N. Y. 
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On Your Mark 


(Continued from page 17) 


their importance as activities which 
are basic to good performance in 
team and individual sports. They 
also need to have enough instruction 
and experience in these activities to 
feel secure in presenting them to 
children. 

With this instruction and experi- 
ence, classroom teachers would be 
better equipped to teach a _ well- 
rounded program of physical educa- 
tion. With their limit.d prepara- 
tion, they usually present only games 
and rhythmie activities. Classroom 
teachers tend to shy away from 
teaching ball-handling skills, stunts, 
and self-testing activities. They need 
help in understanding the correla- 
tion possible in physical education 
activities. 

COURSE WORK ESSENTIAL 

Many physical education majors 
are preparing to serve in an advisory 
capacity to classroom teachers in the 
elementary school. Others are pre- 
paring to teach in the junior and 
senior high school, where continued 
teaching of these basic skills is very 
important. Course work for physical 
education majors as well as class- 
room teachers is essential to the solu- 
tion of this problem. 

It is difficult to find reference 
material on track and field for girls. 
The NSGWS Softball—Track and 
Field Guide’ is one source and there 
is a chapter on Track and Field in 
Physical Education for High School 
Students.* 


MOVEMENT FOUNDATION 

If we stress the importance of the 
teaching of skills of running, jump- 
ing and throwing for future class- 
room and physical education teach- 
ers, they will be better prepared to 
start children in the right direction. 
A movement foundation could be 
laid as a base on which to build for 
the ‘future experiences of children 
and youth in physical education. * 


10 fficial Softballi—Track and Field Guide 


1956-58. Washington, D. C.: NSGWS, 
1201-16th St., N.W., 1956. 75e. 
2Physical Education for High School 


Students. Washington, D. C.: 
1201-16th St., N.W., 1955. 


AAHPER, 
415 pp. $3.00. 











Superior Design, 
® Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


(far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING | 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 








ATTRACTIVE 
LONG WEARING 


POOL SUITS 


(EXy The surest way to 
df keep swimmers 
SSA happy is to specify 
suits made by Ald- 
rich & Aldrich. Care- 
fully figure-tailored, 
these suits fit snugly, 
and comfortably. 
They're perfect for 
active constant use. 
Consider these fea- 
tures: 

e Color-fast to 





% \ | washing 
\ e Chlorine re- 
\ \ sistant 
XY e Shrink con- 
trolled 
\ e Eight bright 
\ colors 
\ | \ e Available in 
\ Rib-Stitched 
\ Durene or 
\Q sFlat-knit 
Jersey 


Write for complete, illustrated catalog. 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 


1859 MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
Outfitters To U.S. Olympic Teams 
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INSPIRED by the 59th National 
AAHPER Convention in Chicago last 
spring, members of the Physical Eduea- 
tion Majors Club at Bowling Green State 
University held a “Pem-vention” in No- 
vember 1956. 

The girls who had attended the Chicago 
convention wanted very much to share 
their experience with the rest of the 
club. After discussing it with the club 
officers, it was decided to have a Pem- 
vention modeled after its parent con- 


Close-up of AAHPER exhibit booth 
at Bowling Green's PEM-VENTION. 


atleast on es 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


PEM-VENTION—A MOCK AAHPER CONVENTION 


by SALLY CASKEY 
President, Physical Education Majors Club 
Bowling Green State University 


vention in Chicago. It was hoped to 
capture the fun and excitement of a 
real convention and, at the same time, 
to give each major the experience of 
attending and being an integral part of 
a professional function. 


Display Booths 

The girls wrote to many commercial 
companies during the summer. In Sep- 
tember, they had display materials from 
25 companies. These materials included 
books, literature, pamphlets, records, a 
blazer, glasses guards, gym bags, and 
many other generous contributions which 
were given away at the Pem-vention dis- 
play booths. There were also profes- 
sional display booths, such as_ the 
AAHPER Booth. 

The Club was very grateful to these 
organizations for sending such generous 
displays which added to the gaiety and 
realism of the Pem-vention. Every booth 
was taken care of by a major who acted 
as the company’s commercial representa- 
tive. Each representative made a large 
banner to put above her booth; and 
some conducted skill games which fitted 
the theme of the booth. 


Sessions and Sections 


The first general session consisted of 
a double panel discussion. There was a 
panel of experts from the Cleveland 








Corner of gymnasium showing three exhibit booth;x—AAHPER, Women's Recreation 
Assn., and Kimberly Clark Corp.—at the Bowling Green PEM-VENTION. 





STUDENT MAJORS 
Plan now to attend the 


60th NATIONAL AAHPER 
CONVENTION 


March 30 - April 3, 1958 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Board of Education which included: 
Harriet V. Fitchpatrick, supervisor, 
Secondary Physical Education for Girls; 
George Kozak, supervisor, Bureau of 
Physical Welfare; Lillan Wennerstrom, 
chief, Bureau of Personnel; Clarice L. 
Poniatowski, assistant principal, John 
Marshall High School, and Adele Klei- 
necke, physical education teacher, Lake- 
wood High School. 

The second panel, the interrogation 
panel, consisted of a professor from 
both the men’s and women’s physcial 
education departments at Bowling 
Green, three seniors interested in differ- 
ent phases of physical education, and 
a high school physical education teacher, 
The subject for the meeting was, “Physi- 
cal Education As I See It.” 

There were six sectional meetings dur- 
ing the one-day Pem-vention. The entire 
Club had previously voted on the sub- 
jects for these meetings, which dealt 
with international affairs in physical 
education, modern dance, professional 
employment, physical therapy, over- 
crowded classes, and adult recreation. 
The meetings were planned and con- 
ducted by student chairmen. Several of 
our foreign students were discussants 
in the meeting on international affairs 
in physical education; the Bowling 
Green Junior High School students pre- 
sented a demonstration in modern dance; 
a former member of our placement bu- 
reau, Dr. Geer, assisted in our meeting 
on professional employment and Doro- 
thy Linn, physical therapist, Toledo Op- 
portunity Home, was the speaker in the 
physical therapy section. These well-at- 


tended meetings proved to be quite 
stimulating. 
Highlights 


The highlight of the Pem-vention 
was the final general session. 

Harry Scott, professor of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, gave the closing address. He 
spoke on the Pem-vention theme, “Where 
There’s a Will, There’s Headway.” 

Following this inspiring address, 
there was a reception for the Pem-ven- 
tion guests and members. It was spon- 
sored by the Bowling Green chapter of 
the women’s physical education honor- 
ary fraternity, Delta Psi Kappa. 

PEM Club members were enthusias- 
tic in their reception of this first Pem- 
vention. They tentatively plan to repeat 
it in three or four years. 
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Training for Running 
(Continued from page 11) 


that strength and body flexibility 
are directly related to endurance. 

Such points of view are not based 
upon experience alone but also upon 
the long-time research of sports med- 
icine. Sports medicine, as such, is 
new in this country. Perhaps its 
first formal recognition occurred in 
the founding of the American Col- 
lege of Sports Medicine in 1954. But 
at Helsinki, in 1952, 130 sportsmen 
and scientists interested in sports 
medicine from 65 countries hailed 
the over 30-year history of the move- 
ment and, among six other resolu- 
tions, expressed their conviction that 
‘‘scientific research as to the nature 
of human performance enables us 
now to improve human perform- 
ance.’’* Such research is now being 
done throughout the world. For ex- 
ample, an international coaching 
clinie at Berkeley, California, last 
June, attended by 72 coaches from 
30 countries, included a study of the 
effectiveness of interval training for 
distance running. 

Modern coaches are asking more 
and more for research on fatigue 
that has a psychomatic approach. 
Such texts as The Organism by 
Goldstein® and Fatigue and Impair- 
ment in Man by Bartley and Chute® 
seem more realistic than the usual 
publications in physiology of exer- 
ese. 


DEFINING FATIGUE 

Human fatigue is no simple affair. 
After innumerable attempts to de- 
fine it in such terms as the accumula- 
tion of acid metabolites, or of a de- 
creased sensitivity to nerve impulses 
at the motor end plate, scientists now 
tend to avoid the issue by using such 
general terms as ‘‘work decrement’’ 
or a ‘‘complex of inhibitory effects 
growing out of activity.’’ Perhaps 
this is more a matter of semantics 
than of physiology. The phenomena 





4M. J. Karvonen, editor, Sport Medicine, 
Helsinki: Finnish Assn. of Sport Medicine, 
1953, 230 pp. 

5Kurt Goldstein, The Organism, New 
York: The American Book Co., 1939, 533 
pp. 

6Howard S. Bartley and Eloise Chute, 
Fatigue and Impairment in Man, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947, 428 pp. 
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are too diverse in their nature to be 
unified in such a simple word as 
‘“fatigue.’’ 

It is clear that ‘‘fatigue’’ can 
never be separated from its adjective 
‘‘human’’ and that human or per- 
sonnel elements affect performance 
just as markedly as the physiological 
elements. Endless illustrations are 
available. They occur almost every 
time there is competition between 
runners. In some instances, ‘‘work 
decrement’’ occurs long before 
‘‘physical’’ fatigue could possibly 
be effective; in others, a faster pace 
is maintained for the full racing 
distance than could ever be held for 
three-quarters the distance in prac- 
tice ; or, in still other cases, men run 
a second or even a third race, suc- 
cessfully, after a state of what would 
ordinarily be called exhaustion has 
been reached. 


ASPECTS OF FATIGUE 

To summarize the point of view 
of modern training toward human 
fatigue, there are four inter-related 
considerations which determine per- 
formance: (1) the so-called physical 
changes commonly listed in physiol- 
ogies of exercise; (2) the sensations 
and even pains of fatigue that arise 
out of these physio-chemical changes ; 
(3) the variable sensitivity of the 
same person and of different persons 
to these sensations; and (4) the per- 
sistence with which the runner 
presses himself forward toward true 
physiological limits. 

A sound modern program of train- 
ing considers each of these aspects 
of fatigue and plans specifically for 
them. It provides training in more 
efficient ‘recovery from fatigue as 
occurs in the repeated speed work of 
interval training. It affords longer 
sustained running at the exact pace 
at which competitive racing is most 
likely to occur. These are ‘‘physical- 
ly’’ sound procedures. Yet, with 
equal insight and emphasis, it delib- 
erately plans for a toughening of 
the mind against the aches and pains 
of fatigue. 


NOT EXHAUSTION 

First, the element of fear must be 
eliminated: no harm of any kind 
can come tu the person as the result 
of all-out effort. In keeping with 


this, the word, ‘‘exhaustion’’ should 
be eliminated from training vocabu- 
lary. It has a strongly negative con- 
notation. An ‘‘exhausted’’ person or 
thing is deflated, completely used 
up. This never occurs in sports 
training. Bannister was not exhaust- 
ed at the end of his first four-minute 
mile when he dropped into the arms 
of his admirers. Rather his mind, 
his fixation to go on was relaxed. 
Consider his leaps for joy within sec- 
onds of his finish when he heard his 
time. An intolerable oxygen debt, 
a high lactic acid state in muscle 
tissues, perhaps, but not exhaustion. 

High though they may seem, the 
motivations of competitive athletics 
are never high enough to produce 
exhaustion. Even Peter’s pitiful 
finish of the marathon at Vancouver 
in 1954, when his will-to-go-on forced 
his legs spasmodically beyond their 
ability to co-ordinate action, was a 
ease of heat regulation and related 
effects rather than exhaustion. Ex- 
haustion, by its generally accepted 
connotation, plays on the emotions 
of athletes, coaches, parents, and 
friends and sets up certain blocks 
of fear or at least distaste. Just as 
the Swedish term, ‘‘speed-play”’’ is 
preferable to our American term, 
‘‘workout,’’ so should we deliberate- 
ly select terms to describe our train- 
ing methods that arouse interest 
rather than frighten it away. 

From the positive standpoint, 
there should be careful planning to 
maintain and increase enthusiasm 
for training and belief in one’s abil- 
ity to succeed. It has been stated 
that fatigue raises the threshold at 
which motives are effective. Then 
obviously, as we devise training 
methods by which physical fatigue 
can be increased and overcome by 
physical means, so we must plan to 
stimulate and strengthen motives 
that will meet the new challenges of 
fatigue and competition. 


GROUP RUNNING 

It is here that most track training 
programs fall short. All too often 
men are given group workouts in 
which individual abilities and con- 
dition are ignored. For each indi- 
vidual, the workout that ends with 
a sense of failure or over-all inade- 
quacy is a non-productive workout, 


7 















even though it satisfies all physio- 
logical requirements. For the most 
part, such a sense of failure is de- 
rived from poorly chosen goals rath- 
er than from the runner’s non-com- 
petitiveness; yet he, his teammates, 
and his coach: tend to feel that he 
showed ‘‘no guts.”’ 

Whether intentional or not, a 
group situation demands compari- 
son with older, more experienced, 
more talented teammates. With such 
comparison, success is impossible. Or 
again, the coach might assign a 
group time or distance that is beyond 
the runner’s present capabilities. A 
sense of defeat is certain. Few 
coaches will admit their own error, 
even to themselves. 

Group running has great value. 
It should be used and encouraged in 
almost every workout. Yet, during 
the critical portion of each workout, 
when the questions of exactly how 
far and how fast are being decided, 
the running assignments must be in- 
dividualized and, if possible, self- 
imposed. In that way, the will to 
rise above the discomforts of fatigue 
will have been established; motives 
will match fatigue’s increased thres- 
hold of sensitivity. Admitting that 
running is a competitive game, that 
social recognition and rewards come 
from winning over others, personal 
progress toward self-imposed goals 
is still the best key to a sound pro- 
rram of training. 


5D 


TRUE AMATEURISM 

The third point to be made in this 
article is that modern training can 
achieve world championship levels 
and yet remain within the proper 
limits of true amateurism. Unfortu- 
nately, the real meaning of amateur- 
ism has been lost in our exclusive 
concern over financial rewards. If 
the origins and basic tenets of ama- 
teurism are studied, it will be found 
that amateurism was actually in- 
tended to be a down-to-earth working 
agreement by which equal and fair 
opportunities for preparation are 
accepted and maintained. To rule 
out illegal financial rewards was not 
a primary concern so much as was 
the unfair and unlimited tactics that 
such rewards would produce. 

Thus, this matter of the amount 
of time and true physical fatigue 
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time’s a wasting 


The clocks keep ticking away. We 
need your dollars to make each 
minute count in the fight against 
cancer. 

With $70, we can buy an eye- 
piece micrometer... $48 buys a 
laboratory flowmeter...$15 buys 
an instrument sterilizer... $3.75 
a hematocrit reader. 

Only you can decide how much 
you can afford to send. But send 
it today, to help us keep moving 
ahead in the struggle to save lives. 

Send your check to “Cancer” 
c/o your local Post Office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 














required by a training system is a 
erucial concern of all amateurs. 
Amateurism is at one with the dodo 
if, as is stated by a respected physi- 
ologist of exercise, improvement in 
endurance is determined, in general, 
by the length of the workout period. 
[f one can outdo a Zatopek or a Pirie 
only by devoting more hours and 
more energy to running, it is time 
we gave up all pretense of amateur- 
ism for such men. 

But fortunately there are still 
strong indications that we have not 
reached such levels. A perfect ex- 
ample is to be found in Bannister’s 
‘‘four or five times weekly dashes to 
London’s more unfrequented tracks 
at unpredictable times, when he 
could squeeze in an hour away from 
St. Mary’s hospital.’’ There 
never any doubt in Bannister’s mind 
as to whether his profession or his 
running came first; yet he was the 
first to break the four-minute bar- 
rier. Similarly, Landy is quoted in 
the May 1956 Track and Field News 
as stating, ‘‘I am sure that five 
hours a day, as is being done in some 
quarters, is not necessary to win an 
Olympic title. Even a daily average 
of 1% hours, with absolute concen- 


was 


tration, could achieve the desired 
result.”’ 

Such a point of view is not un- 
realistic. In a crucial sense, the 
problem of the amateur runner and 
of a moacern training program for 
amateurs is how to achieve maximum 
improvement within less than two 
hours a day and with a minimum 
interference with one’s studies or 
vocation. One answer to the problem 
of maximum improvement lies in in- 
terval training in which the runner 
alternates high speed running at 
such distances as 220, 330, or 440 
yards with restful jogs between at a 
similar distance. In this way, as 
many as twelve 440s can be run 
within 50 minutes. By gradually in- 
ereasing from month to month the 
speed of these 440s, there are no 
limits to the demands upon physical 
fatigue and recovery. 

One answer to the problem of 
minimum interference with studies 
has been found in the discovery that 
jogging is an excellent 
speeding recovery from running 
fatigue. By insisting upon at least 
30 minutes of such easy, relaxed 
jogging with other men at the end 
of each workout, men go to their 
showers feeling rested and are no 
more fatigued during an evening of 
study than is the ordinary student. 
This assumes of course that the in- 
tensity of each day’s work is limited 
by a gradual approach to improve- 
ment. To do better than last month 
is generally sufficient ; only occasion- 
al all-out practice performances or 
time trials are permitted. 


means of 


RUNNING IN SCHOOL ATHLETICS 

Thus modern running is still with- 
in the scope and ideals of American 
school athletics. It is supported by 
scientific opinion and research as 
being organically healthful. It is 
based upon a realistic mind-body ap- 
proach to training and to the prob- 
lems of fatigue. Finally, it can pro- 
duce performances of world rank 
without detracting unduly from 
more primary activities such as one’s 
vocation or studies, without extreme 
denial of life’s pleasures, and with- 
out exceeding the limits of time, 
energy, and reward to which all 
amateurs, as men of honor, should 
restrict themselves. * 
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Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 
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Coast to Coast (/rom p.52) 
terruption for Army service during 
World War I. He then became Director 
of Recreation and Physical Education 
in the Oklahoma City Publie Schools 
and, in 1922, Director of Physical Edu- 
eation at Oklahoma City University. 
Dr. Cottrell completed work for an 
M.S. degree at Springfield College in 
1924 while serving as a teaching assist- 
ant, and he later earned another M.S. 
degree and an EdD. at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He accepted a position 
at Slippery Rock State Teachers Col- 
lege where he served 23 years before he 
was appointed State Director in 1947. 
Dr. Cottrell took an active part in the 
affairs of more than 20 professional 
organizations. He had just completed a 
term as President of the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, and he was vice-presi- 
dent of physical education for the East- 
ern District of AAHPER in 1954-55. 
His son, Edwin, is President-elect of the 


Pennsylvania AHPER. 


Elementary School Conference 

The U. 8S. Office of Education spon- 
sored a conference in January on the 
Role of Special Teachers of Art, Music, 
and Physical Education in the Elemen- 
tary School. The following delegates rep- 
resented the area of physical education: 
Gladys Andrews, New York Univer- 
sity; Birch Bayh, Washington, D. C.; 
Rachel Bryant, AAHPER; Helen Cor- 
rubia, Tulsa, Okla.; Ruth Evans, Spring- 
field College; Warren Evans, Frederick 
County, Md.; Howard Hobson, AAH- 
PER; James Humphrey, University of 
Maryland; Delia Hussey, Detroit; Ed- 
wina Jones, Cleveland; John McMahén, 
Great Neck, N. Y.; Simon MeNeeley, 
U. S. Office of Edueation; John Miller, 
Arlington County, Va.; Pattrie Ruth 
O’Keefe, Kansas City, Mo.; Lee Ran- 
kin, Bellingham, Wash.; Elsa Schneider, 
U. S. Office of Education; Herbert 
Steiner, Md. State Dept. of Education; 
John Thompson, Lincoln, Nebr.; Rich- 
ard Tiernan, Richmond, Ind.; and 
Bertha Vernier, Baltimore. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A report of the Conference appears 
in the April issue of School Life. Single 
reprints of the article can be secured 
by writing to Elsa Schneider, Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Wash. 25, D. C. 


Progress Against Cancer 

The American Cancer Society, 521 W. 
57th St., New York 19, reports remark- 
able progress in the war against can- 
cer. For years, its statistics showed that 
only one in every four persons who had 
cancer was being saved. Last year, at 
the Third National Cancer Conference 
in Detroit, new data was presented 
which showed that as a result of better 
diagnosis and improved treatment, one 
in three persons who get cancer is now 
being saved. This means about 150,000 
lives each year. In addition, and without 
further research progress, another 75,- 
000 lives can be saved annually from 
cancer by earlier diagnosis and better 
treatment, the Society says. 

April is Cancer Control Month, as 
proclaimed by the President. This April, 
during its annual “Crusade,” the So- 
ciety seeks to raise $30,000,000 to con- 
tinue its nation-wide research program, 
education of the public and medical 
profession, and service to patients. Its 
campaign slogan is “Fight.cancer with 
a checkup and a check.” 


National Hearing Week 

Because it isn’t a “visible” handicap, 
the average American isn’t aware that 
nearly one in ten of his fellow citizens 
suffers from some degree of hearing 
loss. Of these estimated 15 million hard 
of hearing persons, some three million 
are young children. Hearing 
oftén not apparent even to parents and 
families. 

The American Hearing Society, 1800 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., dur- 
ing its 29th Annual National Hearing 
Week hopes to alert the public to the 
problems of hearing loss and the im- 
portance of efforts to prevent deafness, 
conserve hearing and, failing those, then 
rehabilitation. * 
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Problem-Solving Method 


(Continued from page 30) 


STUDENT EVALUATION 





. What were your diffi 


LEVEL | 


Immediate Problems 


culties in the 
ning? 

. What are your difficul 
ties now? 


begin-| in the beginning? 


|}2. What is (are) 


| 


. Where have you made | 
your greatest improve- | —? 
ment? | 4. 


. Where do you like | 
(want) to play the| think about using them? 
best? | 5. What is (are) 
. Did you like in the| difficulty 
beginning ? 
Give reasons: 6. 
. Do you like—~—now? (difficulties) in 


Give reasons: game situation? 


personal gain? 


SELF-GRADING 

A final evaluation will be helpful 
to both the teacher and his pupils in 
working for a closer teacher-pupil 
relationship in learning about team 
sports. Experiences in learning be- 
come objectified, purposive, and 
meaningful for the individual when 
he evaluates himself. Final grading 
will then consist of a survey of a 
number of far-reaching measures for 
testing and/or evaluating one’s self 
in relation to his group as suggested 
in: 


SELF-GRADING IN TEAM SPORTS 
1. The pupil estimates his status at 
beginning of the unit or class. 
A midpoint or progress check is made 
through: 
a. Discussion—where one is in 
to the goals originally set 
b. achievement 


the 


ie) 


relation 


or achievements at mid 
point in relation to problems within 
each level of learning and/or through 
daily self-grading 

e. A written form of self-evaluation 
3. Final status in terms of what has been 
learned through: 
a. Charting one’s progress in learning 
to find where the greatest grouping 
lies, or the areas of greatest growth 


4 


LEVEL II 
Implications of One's Problems 
in Relation to Group Problems | 


1. What was difficult for you| 1. 


(problems) now? 
. What skills do you have to| 2. 
concentrate upon in playing | 


What skills do you use auto 
matically without having to 


your 
(difficulties) in | 
playing with a teammate? | 
What is (are) your difficulty | : 
the 


7. What has been your greatest | : 


LEVEL Ill | 
Finding One's Self as a Definitive | 
Part of a Group 


Did you like in the begin- 


ning? 
| . 
your problem | Encircle—yes—no. Give rea- 
sons for your answer: 


When did you become inter 

ested in 

13. Do you like now ? 
Encirele —no. Give rea 
sons for your answer: 

| 4. What has been of most help 

} to you in learning to play | 


| ) 


yes 


chief 
= 9 

5. What has been your greatest 

achievement? 

6. Has attitude 


| physieal education 


actual your toward 
changed 
since learning to play ? | 


7. What have you liked the best 


about this method of learn 

ing to play- ? | 
8. What have you liked the | 
| least about this method of | 

learning to play ? | 
9. What suggestions can 

make to improve——-for oth 


you | 
ers like yourself? 


b. Setting up a 
from 


self-grading scheme 


one or a number of combina 


tions of the following: 


(1) Achievement, which may _ be 
stated according to levels of 
learning: Level I—C; Level II 
B; Level III—A 

(2) Determining one’s achievement, 


ability, attitude, and knowledge 
through: 
(a) General rank of ability in 
sports skills at the beginning 
of the class according to a 
value rating, or classification 
as used by the school 
Proven ability at the end of 
of a unit, through a 


(b) 
survey 
or plotting of one’s progress 


in learning 


(ec) Achievements, checking 
whether centered, grouped, 
or scattered in levels, and 
listing of greatest personal 
achievements 

(d) Attitude at beginning of 
unit, and at end of unit 

(e) Knowledge grade through 


results of a rules test to be 
to be added the 
plus a practical eval 


to any of 
above, 
uation of one’s proven abil 
ity 

The teacher imposes a seale of grading 
with factors weighted as: A—-5 points; 
B—4 points; C—3 points; D—2 
E (econdition)—1 point. 


points; 


Achievement—3 x one of above 

points—(A, B, C, D, E)—score 

Ability—2 x one of above points 
(A, B, C, D, E) 
Attitude—1 x one of above points 
(A, B, C, D, E) 
Knowledge 1 x one of 
points—(A, B, C, D, E)—score 
Total score 


score 


score 


above 


The total score is divided by that 
of the sum of the weighted factors 
of achievement, ability, attitude, and 
knowledge. This grade, or score, 
which may be estimated by both the 
pupil and the teacher may then be 
compared to the series of daily self 
grades and to the check marks as 
noted by the teacher. 


TOTAL PICTURE 

The final grade now becomes a 
part of the total picture of learning, 
not the end result. Each individual 
will have come to the full realization 
that learning has many variables 
and many concomitants in relation 
to the constants. Each pupil has be- 
come tremendously interested in 
what he can do. He has learned to 
think in terms of his felt needs. He 
has charted his own He 
has found that he has come a iong 
way. Self and group evaluation be- 
comes a means to an end, to many 
turning points in the stages or levels 
of learning. 

With the problem-solving method, 
experiences in learning become qual- 
itative as well as quantitative expres- 
sions of individual and group status, 
erowth, and worth. Learning be- 
comes a co-operative enterprise be- 
tween the teacher and his students. 
Learning becomes a way of expres- 
sion, a way of life, of living, of do 
ing, feeling, and thinking with 


others. * 


progress. 





Don’t forget to order 
your copy of the 


HOW WE DO IT 
GAME BOOK 


More than 120 games—the best 
from the JOURNAL How We Do 
It column—in loose-leaf style for 
insertion in your own three-ring 
binder. 


220 leaves and dividers in an 
individual carton. Price: $2.50 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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by AMES CASTLE 


Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
JOHPER's Western Office, 6972 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 





Spray-Bath Shower System 

Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, ind., 
has available a new spray-bath, shower 
system. Easily installed, it delivers a 
jet of spray-bath liquid under fingertip 
control, eliminating blind reaching for 
soap-dispenser and hazard of slipping 
on soap-eake on the floor. The unit in 
cludes motor, compressor, tank, and self- 
timing valves. 


Multiple-Use Golf Nets 

The popular nylon single-player golt 
instruction net has been supplemented 
by two additional for multiple 
player use. One for two students is 16 
ft. long; the other for three players is 
24 ft. long. Both are 10 ft. deep. Similar 
nets up to 200 ft. long are now available 
on special order. Illustrated catalog 
available from Sterling Net & Twine Co., 
164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J., or 131 
State St., Boston 9. 


sizes 


.New Golf Bag 

The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, has 
added a completely new golf bag, the 
L543, to their line. The bag which is 
keystone shaped is made of “Vana- 
weave,” a durable, new, double-coated 
fabric. Designed to sell under $18, it 
has many features found only in higher- 
priced bags. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Salt-Water Reel Drag Control 

The necessity of relaxing your grip 
on handle-knob of the reel to adjust line- 
drag when playing a big fish is elimi 
nated in a new reel “Starless” put out 
by Lewis & Gilman, 1528 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 2. You can pre-set the maximum 
drag just below breaking point of the 
line. The reel then automatically matches 
pull exerted by the fish. 





Wire for Miniatures 

X-Acto Inc., 48-41 Van Dam St., Long Is- 
land City |, N. Y., is showing a new hobby 
kit consisting of variously colored wire, 
glue, jigs, and clamps from which min- 
iature figures are constructed. The craft 
is known as “Suji.” Kits sell at $2.95. 


Rollaway Clothing Racks 

One souree making a roller-equipped 
rack with capacity of 40 coats and hats 
is R. A. Magnuson, Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 
W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 





Super Soup Service 

A new coin-operated vending machine 
that dispenses up to three different 
varieties of heated soup in individual 
cans has been introduced by Vendo Co., 
7400 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. Suitable 
for school cafeterias or recreation rooms, 
the machine was developed in co-opera- 
tion with Campbell Soup Co. It holds 
210 cans of soup, heated to an average 
of 150° F., 





Dale Making Plastic Floats 


Dale Plastics Corp., Dept. 82, 5736-12th St., 
Detroit 8, has introduced a line of plastic 
floats in five sizes from 114-5 in. in di 
ameter and up to 9 in. long. 





Transparent-Bottom Boat 


Shipmate, Inc., | Park Ave., Hamden, 
Conn., is featuring this 4 ft. transparent 
plastic-bottom boat for adults as well as 
youngsters. The frame includes a 2%4- 
in diameter flotation ring that keeps the 
craft from sinking even when filled with 
water. Carrying capacity is 250 Ib 
Paddles are available. 


(Concluded on pages 79-80) 





NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 204 to 100# Capacity 


a 


‘ Force Feed —In- 
; stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 





SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





We also make Gym Mats and Covers. $ 


380 N. Marquette St. ‘ 
& FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Write for our new Base catalog. 


& Sports Company ae 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER, Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BRITISH PHYSICAL EDUCATION THROUGH 
AMERICAN EYES 


by CHARLOTTE LAMBERT 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois 


AS A Fulbright Exchange physical edu- 
cation teacher in England, I had an 
excellent opportunity to compare the 
physical education program there with 
ours in the United States. When I went 
abroad, I was convinced that the Ameri- 
ean way of doing things was better in 
every respect. From experience I know 
now that there are many things in the 
English system which could profitably 
be assimilated into our philosophy and 
program. 


Sportsmanship 

One of the most impressive things 
was the interpretation of sportsman- 
ship. We talk about it in our classes 
and teach it to our children as partici- 
pants. Still, the American spectator ap- 
pears to be a very poor sport. 

In England I attended over 100 games 
and heard no “booing” under any cir- 
cumstances. A good play was applauded, 
no matter which team made it. Return- 
ing from an “away” game, the first 
question usually was, “Did you have a 
good game?” Contrast this with the 
American, “Did you win?” 

There appear to be four reasons for 
this better form of sportsmanship: 

(1) The English play for fun rather than 
for winning only. They give one the feeling 
of playing ‘‘with’’ rather than ‘‘against’’ 
the other person or team. 
a recreational point of view. 


’ 


It is more truly 


(2) British people show a greater respect 
for individuals. Americans pay lip service 
to the phrase, but do we really teach re- 
spect for and understanding of the other 
person’s eapabilities and limitations? 

(3) There is a difference in fundamental 
politeness. Traditions of polite speaking 
and actions are taught and insisted upon 
in the English home and school. 

(4) The English have a less 
highly developed competitive spirit. This 
applies not only to sports but to daily 
life; the from into 
sports is quite evident. One can really en- 
joy the game without the pressure of hav- 
ing to win. 


seem to 


carry-over business 
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Adult Participation 

Another difference is the amount of 
adult participation in physical activities 
as contrasted to our average adult who 
is usually a spectator. In England the 
adults are much more likely to belong 
to a hockey, cricket, or tennis club and 
they participate actively. It is a type 
of adult fellowship that we find almost 
exclusively in our golf clubs. 


Gymnastics Program 

Recent research in the United States 
has shown the great need for arm, shoul- 
der, and abdominal strength in our girls, 
and flexibility in our boys. England is 
trying to develop these characteristics 
through gymnastics and apparatus pro- 
erams in the schools. 

Instead of playing a lot of cirele 
games, where only two children are ac- 
tive, the English spend a great deal of 
time with small apparatus games in 
which all the children are active at 
3y using hoop., ropes, balls, and 
beanbags to teach gymnastics, the 
teacher accomplishes her objectives of 
stretching and strengthening muscles in 
each child, doing a great deal of posture 
work at the same time. 


once, 


Apparatus 

In line with this, I think playgrounds 
at the elementary schools have a better 
type of apparatus than found in the 
United States. Instead of slides, swings, 
teeter-totters, and merry-go-rounds 
where the child sits for his enjoyment, 
there is a variety of climbing and hang- 
ing devices. A favorite piece of appa- 
ratus is the scramble net, an army-sur- 
plus rope net for climbing which is 
thrown over a cross bar and pegged 
down at corners in shape of tent. 

Another favorite of the younger chil- 
dren is two ropes strung parallel hori- 
zontally between trees or between the 
sides of a building. The children walk 
across on all fours, climb, hang, or do 
tricks on them. Many metal pipes are 
used as hanging bars—excellent for 
straightening spines. 


The English use whatever is available 
in the area as make-shift apparatus: 
old tree trunks, the gate post, barrels, 
boxes, piles of logs, and old rugs rolled 
up. They may take a wooden ladder and 
suspend it between uprights to make 
their own horizontal ladder, or take an 


old board and secure it three or four 
feet high at one end to make an in- 
clined place for climbing. 

The English prove to us that it is 
possible to have a good physical edu- 
cation program in spite of poor facili- 
ties. We in America need to learn to 
use creatively whatever is around us. 


Knowledge of Child Development 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
English people’s knowledge of child de- 
velopment seems far behind ours. One 
example if this is the teaching of hockey 
to ll-year olds from September to 
March—a unit much too long for the 
interest span of pre-adolescents. Cer- 
tain facts have to be learned, and the 
teacher is the fountain of knowledge. 
As such, the teacher is to be respected, 
obeyed, and sometimes feared. Student 
government and class organization with 
democratic procedures seem to be al- 
most unknown. Discipline is rigid and 
imposed from above. The school does 
not consider itself responsible for the 
growth and adjustment of the 
personalities of its pupils. In our sys- 
tem these are considered worthwhile, 
important objectives. 


social 


Research and Professional Status 

There is very little interest in physi- 
eal education research in England, and 
almost no testing programs in physical 
activities. The idea of ineluding testing 
as a regular part of the teaching pro- 
cedure in various sports is totally fore- 
ign to them. 

As for professional preparation, the 
total curriculum in the physical eduea- 
tion colleges extends only three years 
and the graduate receives a certificate, 
not a degree. English physical educators 
seem very discouraged about ever get- 
ting their field considered as a subject 
acceptable for a degree. Are we just 
lucky or is physical education accepted 
in this country only because we have 
put it on a scientific which can 
lead students to graduate study, even 
on the doctoral level? 


basis 


An Exchange of Ideas 

A study of the British system of 
physical education, then, can offer us 
some valuable suggestions for improy- 
ing our own program, just as America 
has many ideas to offer to British edu- 
eators. It does not seem altogether true 
that the British system is best for the 
British and the American system best 
for Americans. I believe we can profit 
from an exchange of ideas in physical 
education as well as in international 
polities. * 
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NTRAL DISTRICT 


FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
St. Louis—Apr. 10-13 


Glenn Gerdes 


Fitness Institute 

The Dept. of Physical Education for 
Women, Univ. of Minnesota, held a 
two-day Institute in February with “Fit- 
ness for Peacetime” as the theme. The 
Institute was planned by Gertrude 
3aker, Else Bockstruck, Mary Jo Rei- 
ter, Florence Tenney, and Marjorie 
Wilson. Arthur Steinhaus discussed 
“Fitness for Modern Living.” Sonya 
Weber spoke on “Health and Physical 
Fitness,’ discussing mainly the  pur- 
poses of the Kraus-Weber tests. A 


Minnesota 


panel of specialists representing the 
fields of tests and measurements in 


physical education, physical medicine, 
educational psychology, and educational 
measurement discussed both limitations 
and values of Kraus-Weber tests from 
the standpoint of each field. 


Health Institute To Be Held 
An Institute “Health Instruction and 
the Elementary School Child” will be 
presented June 25-26 by the Dept. of 
Physical Education for Women, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. For infor- 
mation, write the department. 


South Dakota Geraldine Crabbs 


College Physical Educators Meet 
The S. Dak. College Physical Eduea- 
tion Teachers Assn. will meet April 22 
at South Dakota State College, College 
Station. Geraldine Crabbs will preside. 
The pamphlet “A Career in Physical 
Education” prepared by an Associa- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


tion committee will be discussed and 
plans made for its distribution. Further 
discussion will center about graduate 
studies now in progress at the State 
College and the U. of South Dakota. A 
report will be made on the course of 
study. Two superintendents of schools 
are invited to visit the meeting and 
present problems of administrators in 
relation to physical education. 


New Courses and Gym at BHTC 
Wrestling courses and a swimming 
requirement have been added to the 
curriculum at Black Hills Teachers 
College. All students entering the ecol- 
lege who do not pass the basie swim- 
ming test are now required to take 
the basic swimming course. 

Staff members are looking forward 
to the completion of a new gymnasium 
this spring. 


Emmerich Honored 


Jim Emmerich, physical education 
teacher and head track coach, South 
Dakota State College, was honored at 


a dinner given in January by former 
students, sports reporters, coaches, and 
friends from throughout the state. Mr. 
Emmerich was honored both for his 
service as a trainer with the Olympic 
gymnasties and track teams and for his 
successful record as a track coach, out- 
standing citizen, and leader of youth. 


Summer Workshops 


Northern STC will conduct a Health 
Education Workshop July 22-Aug. 2 
under direction of Evelyn Rimel, Psy- 
chology Dept., and Frederick Drews, 
Health and Physical Education Dept. 

Yankton College is planning a Fine 
Arts Workshop which will include a 
recreation division. Carl Youngworth, 
director of physical education, will be 
in charge of this division. 





The physical education film 
THEY GROW UP 
SO FAST 


is now available on a rental basis. 
Write AAHPER for information. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 


Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—Apr. 7-11 


Massachusetts Clayton Shay 


Mass. AHPER Annual Meeting 
The Mass. AHPER and the Mass. 
State Dept. of Education held the an- 
nual state eonference at Bridgewater 
STC March 29. The principal speaker 
was Shane MacCarthy, executive diree- 


tor, President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, with the topic “Educating the 
Young for Fitness.” The program in- 


cluded panels on physical education for 
elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools, athletics, recreation, health, and 
safety. Special demonstrations in ¢o- 
operation with the American Red Cross 
featured aquatics, small craft, and syn- 
chronized swimming. 


Gymnastics Clinic 


Needham H. S. is conducting a gym- 
nasties clinic April 13 which will be 
open to all high schools, colleges, and 
recreation groups. Outstanding gym- 
nasts from New York and New Jersey 
will teach various movements on all 
pieces of heavy apparatus, and in the 
evening they will give an exhibition. 


New York 


Nurse-Teacher Awards 

The New York State School Nurse- 
Teachers Assn. presented two special 
citations during the NYSAHPER An- 
nual conference in January. The recipi- 
ents were William E. Ayling, director, 
School Health Services, Syracuse, and 
Elsie Taber, school nurse-teacher, Pough- 


keepsie. 


Harry Lehmann 


State Educ. Dept. Projects 

George Grover, director, Div. of 
Health, Physical Education, and Reere- 
ation, State Education Dept. reported 
at the NYSAHPER conference that the 
division is now working on the following 
projects: 1. Survey of Health and Safe- 
ty Edueation programs; 2. A brochure 
on aleohol edueation for jr. and sr. high 
schools; 3. An outdoor education work- 
shop; 4. A guide on water safety; 5. Re- 
vision of the physical education syllabus; 
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6. Work continuing on the physieal fit- 


ness test; and 7. A bulletin on adaptive 
activities in physical education. 


New Health Bulletin 


A new bulletin “Health Teaching in 
Elementary Schools” has been pub- 


lished by the New York City Bd. of Ed- 
ucation. It was prepared under the di- 
rection of I. H. Goldberger, William 
Bristow, and Mary Fitzgerald. 


Mildred Lucey 


TV Health Lessons for Credit 

The Pittsburgh educational TV _ sta- 
tion WQED is presenting an 18-week 
series of lessons in health and hygiene. 
It is a regularly aceredited course ap- 
proved by the Pa. Dept. of Publie In- 
struction. Credit to fill the health re- 
quirement for a high school diploma is 
given to those who enroll for the nomi- 
nal fee and receive a passing grade on 


Pennsylvania 


the tests which accompany a_ study 
guide. Waino Arvo, supervisor, physi- 
eal and health education for boys, Pitts- 


burgh public schools, does the teaching 
each Monday night. 


School Camping Program 
A pilot program in school camping 
was conducted by the Pa. School Study 
Council last fall. The camps were run 
by the Athens and Williamsport School 
Districts at the Civil Engineering Camp 
of Pa. State Univ. 
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LOLA. LOHSE 
Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Arley Gillett 
Professional Preparation 
The Ill. Assn. for Professional Prepa- 
ration in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held its annual meeting 
at Allerton Park in March. The em- 
phasis of this workshop meeting was 
upon health. The Curriculum and <Ac- 
creditation Committees are combining 
their efforts on a follow-up study of 
graduates of the several schools of the 
state. 


Illinois 


Indiana Lola Lohse 


IAHPER Spring Meeting 
The spring meeting of the IAHPER 
will be held April 12-14 at Pokagon 
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State Park. Highlight will be a speech 
by Henry Schacter, president of Ban- 
ner-Whitehill Co. Robert Yoho will 
speak on “What the AAHPER Has 
Accomplished on the National Level,” 
and Emma Flack, pres., will speak on 
“Accomplishments on the State Level.” 
Hester Beth Bland will present the an- 
nual awards to outstanding members of 
the Association. Harry Grabner, pres.- 
elect, is in charge of the three-day con- 
vention. 
Ohio Robert Kaplan 
Coed PE 

Coeducational physical education ac- 
tivity is reported by two Ohio institu- 
tions. Associate Professor Sterling 
Geesman, Ohio Wesleyan University, re- 
ports a successful coed archery program. 
Jack Britt, coach of football and track, 
Harvey High School, Painesville, re- 
ports a successful coeducational physi- 
eal education program for seniors, using 


activities such as golf, tennis, badmin- 
ton, archery, table tennis, swimming, 


volleyball, and daneing. 


er 


\NORTHWEST DisTRICT og 


OSCAR BJORGUM 
Eastern Montana State College 
Billings, Montana 


CONVENTION 
Great Falls, Mont.—Apr. 24-27 


Oregon Robert McCollum 


Summer Workshops 

The Dept. of Physical Education for 
Women at the Univ. of Oregon will 
offer workshops June 17-July 5 in body 
mechanics, posture, apparatus, and 
tumbling; contemporary dance (under 
direction of Jean Cook); team sports; 
individual sports; and ballroom and 
American folk dance. Each workshop 
carries two credit hours, but students 
may terminate a workshop at the end 
of two weeks and credit will be adjusted 
accordingly. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, will 
offer a workshop in physical education 
activities, Aug. 11-24. It is designed as 
a refresher for physical education teach- 
ers on all levels. A workshop in camp 
education for both graduates and 
undergraduates will include a week on 
campus followed by six weeks on the 
job in an Oregon Youth Agency Camp. 


For further information, write Eva 
Seen, Head of Dept. of Physical Eduea- 
tion for Women. 


SOUTHERN DisTRICT.. sal 


ism. 


a 


ESTHER M. HICK 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


Florida J. G. Mason 


Driver Education Conference 

The Fla. State Driver Education Con- 
ference was held at Daytona Beach in 
January—the first such conference in 
the state. Among the speakers were: 
Herbert J. Stack, Ctr. for Safety Educe., 
NYU; Kimball Wiles, asst. dean, Col- 
lege of Edue., U. of Fla.; Norman Key, 
secy., Natl. Commission on Safety Educ., 
NEA; Herman Frick, prof. of edue., 
Fla. State U.; J. K. 
supt. of publie instruction, 
of Edue.; and H. N. Kirkman, director, 
Dept. of Public Safety. One session was 
devoted to a meeting of the Driver Ed- 
ueation Assn., at which a constitution 
was adopted, officers were elected, and 
the group voted to affiliate with the 
NEA. 


State Recreation Workshop 

The Dept. of Physical Education, 
Stetson U., has announced that Cather- 
ine Allen, chm., Undergraduate Women’s 
Program in Physical Edueation-Reere- 
ation, New York U., will direct and 
teach the secord State Social Recrea- 
tion Workshop to be sponsored by Stet- 
son U. at the Natl. Guard Armory in 
DeLand, Apr. 25-27. The theme will be 
“Around the World with Recreation in 
Songs, Games, Dances, and Stunts.” 
Some of the activity topics are: quiet 
and active games, socializing with food, 
rhythmic activities, international songs, 
skits and stunts that have an interna- 
tional flavor. 


Summer Program Clinic 

The Fla. State Dept. of Education 
sponsored the Annual Summer Program 
Clinie in Tallahassee in February. Zol- 
lie Maynard, State Dept. consultant for 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, directed the program. Featured 
speakers included Sam Moorer and Ed 
Williamson. It was noted that Florida’s 
llth and 12th Months Summer Eduea- 
tional Enrichment Program has at- 
tracted national attention. Information 
about the program can be obtained from 
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Zollie Maynard, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee. 
South Carolina_________ Aileen Moody 


Administrators Discuss PE 
In a series of district meetings of 


| school administrators held throughout 


the year, Fred T. Brown, state super- 
visor of physical education, discussed 
in the total school program, stressing 
purposes and objectives and making 
available to those in attendance an out- 
line of valuable suggestions for a sound 
program throughout the grades. 

As a result of these meetings, mem- 
bers of the School Administrator’s Div. 
of the S. C. Education Assn. were visit- 
ors at the spring meeting of SCAHPER, 
March 29. Simon MeNeeley, U. S. of- 
fice of Education, Dept. of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare, was the principal 
speaker. 


High School PE Guide 
A group of college and high school 
teachers met with representatives of the 
State Bd. of Education in February to 
start preliminary plans for a State 
Guide for Physical Education in the 
Secondary Schools. 


Physical Education Workshop 

The third annual Physical Education 
Workshop will be held at Kings Moun- 
tain, June 2-7. Work on the State Guide 
for Physical Education will be chief 
function of this Workshop, which is 
sponsored by the S. C. Education Dept. 
in conjunction with colleges and high 
schools of the state. “How We Do It” 
sessions and recreation — swimming, 
boating, fishing, and square-dancing— 
give plenty of opportunity for relax- 
ation and socializing. The general di- 
rection of the Workshop and of the 
work on the Guide is under the super- 
vision of Fred T. Brown. 


L. W. McCraw 

TAHPER Makes History 
For the first time in the history of 
the Texas AHPER, the annual conven- 
tion was held separately from that of 
the State Teachers Assn. Also significant 
is the fact that the following related 
organizations met jointly with the 
TAHPER: Southwest Section of Col- 


Texas 


lege Health Assn., Texas Recreation 
Society, Texas Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration, and Texas Beach and Pool 


Assn. Over 300 people enjoyed an ex- 
cellent program highlighted by Arthur 
Steinhaus, George Williams College, 
and Rachel Bryant, consultant for 
physical education and girls and 
women’s sports, AAHPER. 

The 1957 convention will be held in 
Austin, Dee. 4-7. Officers planning the 
program for this meeting are Eveline 
Kappes, Baylor U., pres.; Lloyd Mes- 
sersmith, SMU, past-pres.; Jess Haw- 
thorne, East Texas State College, pres.- 
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elect; Otho Polk, Hardin-Simmons U., 
vice-pres. for physical education; Ra- 
mon Kireilis, Texas Technical College, 
vice-pres. for health and safety; Joan 
Cass, Austin Recreation Dept., vice- 
pres. for recreation; Lloyd Russell, 
Baylor U., vice-pres. for colleges; Lynn 
McCraw, U. of Texas, exec.-seey.; John 
Keel, Austin public schools, convention 
manager. 


Miss Haag Honored 

Jessie Helen Haag, U. of Texas, was 
awarded a Certificate of Merit and a 
Silver Cup by the Union Internationale 
pour l’Education Sanitaire de la Popu- 
lation for displaying her school health 
publications during the International 
Technical Exhibition on Health Educa- 
tion at the Third Conference of the 
Union in Rome, Italy, May 1956. This 
award not only constitutes an honor but 
gives international recognition for out- 
standing work done in health education 
in the United States. 


Virginia Frances A. Mays 


Southern Safety Conference 


The 18th Annual Southern Safety 
Conference was held in Richmond, 


March 3-5. Harold K. Jack served as 
chairman of the School, Home, and 
Farm Section. One of the highlights of 
the program was the Youth Safety 
Conference. 
Radford College Holds Clinic 

Radford College will sponsor the an- 
nual District M clinie for health and 
physical education April 13. The Clinic 
is being conducted to provide in-service 
training for elementary teachers and 
teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion. Helen Stuart, advisor in physical 
education, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, N. C., will be the guest 
speaker and consultant. 
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VAUGHN CORELY 
New Mexico College of A & M 


State College, New Mexico 
’ CONVENTION 
Long Beach—Apr. 13-16 


Ted Ellsworth 


Summer Workshop 


San Francisco State College is offer- 
ing a workshop in professional prob- 


California. 


lems in physical education, June 24- 
July 5. Harry A. Scott, professor of 
physical education, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will act as director. Consultants 
will be Jesse Feiring Williams; Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State U.; Harold 
Spears, supt., San Francisco Unified 
School District; Gladys E. Palmer, Ohio 
State U.; C. Carson Conrad, Calif. 
State Dept. of Education; and Dan 
Farmer, San Francisco State College. 


New Mexico Coyn Bowers 


Public Recreation Conference 

A one-day conference of college and 
university personnel was held on public 
recreation in New Mexico in Sante Fe 
last winter. It was sponsored by the 
N. Mex. State Dept. of Education, the 
New Mex. Education Assn., and the 
N. Mex. AHPER. Dorothy Cline acted 
as chairman. Questions were raised 
about developing an area plan with 
each college and university serving an 
area. Also various points about curricu- 
lums for the recreation program were 
discussed. * 








Products Preview 


(Continued from page 


or 
40) 


Trunk-Top Carrier for Campers 

If you’d like to get the extra luggage 
off the top of the car and still take it 
along, you'll like the adjustable Trunkar- 
rier that fastens on any conventional 
rear-trunk lid and raises when lid is 
lifted. Outside dimensions are 36 x 38 
x 7% in. Poundage capacity is 250. The 
earrier sells for about $20 from Mrosan 
Tents, 10-27 50th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Company Changes 


* American Machine and Foundry Co., 261 
Madison Ave., New York, has purchased 
the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Ange- 
les, manufacturers of rubber and rubber- 
covered athletic equipment. AMF, a 
highly diversified producer, is noted for 
bowling equipment. 

* Floor space for order-assembly and 
shipping oceupies 35,000 ft. in the new 
quarters of Johnny Jones Jr., Pittsburgh, 
the firm which is a major representative 
for the Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-B W. 
Lake St., Chicago 24. 

* Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
has opened a new six-story building in 
commemoration of the firm’s 50th anni- 
versary as a manufacturer of gym main- 
tenance products widely used by school 
and college. 

* Machinery and plant facilities of Kra- 
loy Plastic Pipe Co., Ine., Los Angeles, 
have been completely rehabilitated and 
testing equipment to stabilize quality 
control has been installed by the new 
owner of the firm, The Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven 3, Conn. —> 
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Books and Catalogs 
Dodge Inc., 700 N. Hudson Ave., Chicago 


—Get your free full-color, 70-page ref- 
erence catalog of all types of sport tro- 
phies, plaques, charms, and medals, in- 
cluding deluxe jewelry awards. 

Kennedy Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 524 
Catherine St., Utica 2, N. Y—Send for the 
1957 spring and summer catalog with 
its badminton, baseball, shuffleboard, 
squash, softball, tennis, and volleyball 
equipment. 

Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., R. M. Clady, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago I|—If you're 
contemplating a new gym re-flooring 
job, you'll want a copy of the new speci- 
fications for special grades of maple, 
beech, and birch adopted Jan. 1 for 
checking against builder’s proposals. 
Morsan Tents, 10-27 Fiftieth Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y., has a eatalog which lists 
115 tent styles as well as auto trunk- 
top carriers. 

Montague-Ocean City Rod and Reel Co., A 
and Somerset St., Philadelphia 34—Write 
for this catalog on rods, reels, lines, and 
related equipment in new designs for 
1957. 

Program Aids Co., 550-5th Ave., New York 
36—Send for a catalog describing the 
new series of eraso posters and charts 
(14 x 22 in.) for economical planning, 
scheduling, and promotion of men’s and 
women’s athletics and recreation. They 
are reusable many times. 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis 3—Get the 1957-58 fall 
and winter catalog with its many lines 
of equipment—football, basketball, vol- 
leyball, soccer, boxing, gymnasium, table 
tennis, ete. 


Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven 3, Conn. 
—The 1957 athletics catalog shows the 
complete line of rubber athletics prod- 
ucts, highlighting the Kolite line of 
balls. Also get the well-illustrated cata- 
log showing a broad range of styles for 
beach and pool use, including beach and 
play balls and swim-rings. * 
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Tuck Float Skills 


(Continued from page 19) 


transferred to deep water provides 
the beginner with the ability to level 
off quickly and to swim a short dis- 
tance with an emergency stroke, if 
needed. The hand movements and 
pressures acquired by the turning 
skills help the swimmer to change 
direction or to stay on course while 
swimming in deep water. With this 
in mind, it is also important to have 
the beginner keep his eyes open 
under water while attempting these 


tests. 


EFFECTIVE METHOD 

By utilizing the many skills evolv- 
ing about the tuck float, it is possible 
to produce an effective and progres- 
sive methodology for 
swimming to beginners, 
proved  teaching-learning 
ences. 


presenting 
with im- 
experi- 


These skills are fun to do and easy 
to accomplish. Pupil motivation is 
keen because the learner can actually 
feel and see his progress. Hand pres- 
sure sensitivity, necessary for control 
in and propulsion through water, is 
developed most effectively by the use 
of this method. Additional water- 
manship skills, i.e., a push off from 
the pool edge, the prone float, an 
elementary racing turn, treading 
water, ete., are learned quickly by 
utilizing these tuck float skills. The 
tuck float also facilitates effective 
learning of the many arm stroking 
movements. And, finally, the tuck 
float skills achieve a safe and success- 
ful introduction of the beginner to 


deep water. * 
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International Golf Products 4, 48 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, Inc. 67 
Jayfro Athletic Faced Co. 73 
Kisch, Inc., S. 59 
Klaudt Nig Inc. 51 
Ladd, Valeria 67 
Larsen, Marjorie S. 59 
Lea and Febiger 50 
Lloyd Shaw Recordings, Inc. 67 
McArthur and Sons, George 45 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 4 
MacGregor Co., The 65 
Malament, Sarah 57 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 9 
Moore Co., E. R. 1 
Mosby Co., C. V. 47 
National Sports Co. 59, 75 
New York University 61 
Nissen Trampoline 15 
Noble G Co., F. H. 51 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc. 53 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products 2 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 51 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Cover Il 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 48 
Ronald Press Co., The 49 
Saunders Co., W. B. Cover Ill 
Seamless Rubber Co. 31 
Sells Aerial Tennis Co. 62 
Six-Man Football Magazine 48 
Square Dance Associates 57 
Sterling Net G Twine Co., Inc. 73 
Superior Industries Corp. 69 
University of Colorado ~ 
University of Denver 30 
University of Oregon 55 
Voit Rubber Corp. 39 
Wilson Sporting Goods Cover IV 
World Book Co. 50 
Yanisch, Dorothy 59 





TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


PURINE .sscastrscvenesseneanes Sere er 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
IIE ac. cicaastsnrrndisincssiesdt 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student ....... sieaenibibalienianaet soon 2.50 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student Professional ........... .. 5.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
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BYRD=Textbook 
of College Hygiene 
New (2nd) Edition! 


For this New (2nd) Edition Dr. Byrd has skillfully 
brought his text up-to-date and has at the same time 
maintained his interesting and valid approach. 
Problems are discussed from a personal point of 
view and, where applicable, in the light of com- 
munity relationships. Functional and public health 
aspects of the various subjects are stressed, rather 
than basic anatomy and physiology. which the 
author feels students already know. 


Every chapter of the New (2nd) Edition has been 
carefully revised — new material skillfully incor- 
porated. The four chapters on Alcohol have been 
condensed to three. New chapters are included on 
Skin Disease and Community Health. There are also 
new photographs, line drawings. and a new Teach- 


ers Key . 


You will find excellent coverage of, such topics as: 
health in marriage; causes of mental illness; com- 
mon emotional problems; overweight and under- 
weight; fatigue and rest: tobacco and_ health: 


alcoholism and its effects: narcotics: cancer: tu- 


herculosis: poliomyelitis: high blood pressure: 


health and atomic developments. 


This text is based on a survey of the health needs of 
5.000 and interests of 15,000 junior college. college 


“and university students. using a check list of 300 


health problems and a Personal Health Inventory. 
\t no time does the author give the impression that 
he is “preaching” to his readers. College students 
will appreciate his informal yet authoritative pre- 
sentation of facts from which they will logically 
formulate their own conclusions. 


By Ovtver E, Byrp, Ed.D.. M.D... Professor of Health Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, California. 496 pages, illus- 
trated, $4.75. Vew (2nd) Edition. 








Gladly Sent 
to Teachers 
for Consideration 


as Texts! 
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MEYER & SCHWARZ- 
Team Sports for 
Girls and Women 


New (3rd) Edition! 


Here is a text written to provide teachers, coaches. 
officials, and players with concise information cover- 
ing the six major team sports for girls and women. 
This New (3rd) Edition clearly presents the most 
reliable techniques, tactics, and drills for: 
Basketball 
Soccer 


Hockey 


Speedball 
Softball 
Volleyball 


This material is thoroughly adapted to various age 
groups from elementary students to college women. 
Realizing the importance of these sports in serving 
the immediate developmental needs and future rec- 
reational requirements of students, the authors have 
included everything which contributes to the skill 
and enjoyment of the players. History, equipment 
and its care. safety factors, officiating. skills and 
tactics, hody mechanics and coaching instructions 
all these aspects are covered under each sport. 


For this New (3rd) Edition all information has been 
meticulously brought up-to-date. The text, diagrams, 
and handy see-at-a-glance charts have been revised 
and rewritten to conform to the current official rules 
of the six sports included. You will value the same 
flexible and lucid style of the previous editions, In 
addition, the format of the book has been rede- 
signed to make it more readable and easier to locate 
and apply the information presented, 


By Marcaret H. Meyer, Ph.D. formerly Associate Profes 
sor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin; and 
Manrcurritre M. Scuwarz, Ph.D., Office of Program Re- 
search, American Red Cross, Washington, About 431 pages, 
5%" x 814”, with 253 illustrations. New (3rd) Edition. 
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Played by Champions 
Everywhere 


These members of the world-famed 
Wilson Tennis Advisory Staff—the 
greatest group of top notch players ever 
assembled—play, recommend and help 
design Wilson Tennis Equipment. 
In the extensive Wilson line, 
there is a Wilson racket for 
you. Try one and see how your 


game improves! 
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Win With UL! 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago @ New National Headquarters at River Grove, IIl., a western suburb 
of Chicago @ Fa:test nationwide service from 32 branch offices @ (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





